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IN PUBLISHING our annual Handy Market List of 
Book Publishers in this issue, we have added a val- 
uable feature in the Cross-Reference table, classi- 
fying the publishers according to the types of ma- 
terial they issue. A writer, for example, desiring 
to submit play material, can turn to the play list 
in the cross-reference, and thereby, at a glance, pick 
out the publishers who might be interested in his 
work. The general listing should, of course, be 
studied before a play is submitted; otherwise an 
adult play might be submitted to a publisher is- 
suing only school cantatas. 

-Next month, the quarterly Handy Market List 
of magazine and periodical manuscripts markets— 
more complete, and more up-to-date than ever. 


FEW MORE CONTEMPTIBLE SCHEMES designed to trap 
dollars from the aspiring writer have been devised 
than the petty graft which the omnipresent Walter 
E. Johnson of Chicago seems to have been work- 
ing during the past few weeks. In our August is- 
sue, on information received from the Chicago Bet- 
ter Business Bureau, we warned readers of a few 
of the names under which Johnson has been oper- 
ating. Previously we had published warnings 
against the “Chicago Producers,” “Johnson Pub- 
lishing Company,” “Continental Publishers,” and 
other names under which he defrauded victims. 


His latest scheme was to create a mythical pyb. 
lishing firm at Glennside, Pa—the Main Pyb. 
lishing Company, which advertised for many. 
scripts from new writers. Those who submitted 
manuscripts presently received from Mr. Johnson 
a letter enclosing a communication to him from 
the Main Publishing Company. The Main Com. 
pany, it appeared, found the manuscript acceptable 
at 7 cents a word, but certain revision was re. 
quired. Would Mr. Johnson undertake the work? 

Mr. Johnson, according to his letter to the con- 
tributor, was willing, and his charges were $1) 
or some such amount, payable by the author. The 
usual lure of the confidence man to the “sucker” 
was employed: “Put up $10 and you'll get back 
$100.” 

Of course the Main Company will never make 
good on its implied promise to buy a manuscript 
after Mr. Johnson has been paid for revising it. 
The scheme is such a palpable misuse of the 
mails to defraud that it hardly seems _ possible 
Mr. Johnson can escape unscathed. The matter 
has been referred to authorities which are prob- 
ably competent to take care of it. 

A recent letterhead of the Main Publishing Com- 
pany bears a new address, Schenectady, N. Y. A 
multigraphed letter conveys the information that 
the Main Company is launching two new maga- 
zines, 20th Century, and Spare Time Stories. 
In its dire extremity for manuscripts, it is turning 
to the Writers Association of America, Chicago 
Branch, which appends a postscript to the letter 
urging the writer to join and thereby become ¢li- 
gible to submit work. 

One incredible feature of operations like those 
of W. E. Johnson, Zano De Mille, and their ilk, 
is that a “con man” would descend to the meagre 
pickings obtainable in this field. Why would any- 
one risk his reputation and liberty and go to such 
extremes just to annex a few five or ten dollar 
fees? There cannot be many who fall into the net. 
Aspiring writers as a whole are rather an im- 
pecunious class. Only the more gullible type of 
beginner would be trapped by plans so transparent 
and so crudely worked as Johnson's schemes. It 
is difficult to believe that such a form of graft 
even pays expenses. 


NorHING PUBLISHED IN THE AuTHor & JoURNAL- 
ist has aroused more divergent comments from 
readers than Harry Stephen Keeler’s series on 
web-work plot construction, which began in April 
and draws to a close in the present issue. Letters 
both commending and criticising the articles have 
poured in—and it is a peculiar cirucmstance that 
many of the criticisms have taken on an act 
monious tone. 
We did not anticipate, in publishing the series, 
that many writers would adopt Mr. Keeler’s meth- 
(Continued on page 5) 
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Writing Methods of Dane Coolidge 


INTERVIEW BY EVERETT H. TIPTON 


THIRTY years 
fiction 
an 
experience ! 
Dane Coolidge 
sold his first 
short-story in 
1898 at one-half 
cent a word and 
his first novel 
some ten years 
later for $800. 
He has seen the 
rough-paper 
group of maga- 
zines increase at 
least ten fold 
and their word rate equal this pace. More 
magazines, more readers and more writers 
breaking into print; bigger opportunities, 
better pay. But still uncertainty, still re- 
jections even for the names one sees on the 
cover pages. 

The writer of fiction, Mr. Coolidge has 
found, cannot be too certain of his markets. 
Editors are shifting rapidly now, sometimes 
leaving contributors to seek new fields. Air 
and war stories are in great demand at pres- 
ent, but how many months or years will 
this last? Even the long-favored Westerns 
waned in popularity for two years, Mr. 
Coolidge recalled, and he turned to an early 
source of income, the capture of desert 
birds and reptiles—from quail to Gila mon- 
‘ters—for museums, parks and gentlemen’s 
‘states. During the recent Mexican revolu- 
ions he was below the border making col- 
letions for the Smithsonian Institution and 
obtaining novel material. The first two 
tovels with Mexican settings were snapped 
tp. Then the interest of the readers shifted. 
He still has his other two Mexican novels. 

From the first I have sold through an 
agent,” said Mr. Coolidge. “It takes away 


DANE COOLIDGE 


the discouragement of many rejections. I 
have just received my agent’s check for a 
novel which had been out a year and which 
we had given up hope of selling. The tenth 
magazine bought it. An agent may induce 
editors to bid on the work of an established 
writer and obtain better prices, but the be- 
ginner who studies his markets can do as 
well in selling his own manuscripts—if he 
can weather the disappointment of many re- 
jections.” 

Mary Roberts Coolidge. his best critic 
and an author in her own right, gave the 
key to his success. Her statement deserves 
to be put in italics: 

“My husband did not consider himself a 
genius, but he was determined to write.” 

He knows, his wife believes, more about 
brands than does any one cattleman. This is 
simple addition. He went to numbers of 
cattlemen and learned from each man what 
he knew about brands. 


ME: COOLIDGE has not the patience to 

wait for inspiration. He has found no 
easy road to plotting, to writing. Some- 
times he will set down not more than a few 
hundred words in a day. Again, when he 
has a “fine heat on,” he will type several 
thousand. Dane and Calvin Coolidge are of 
the same New England stock, being third 
cousins. Dane, however, became a West- 
erner when his father settled in California 
immediately following the Civil War and 
before the great coastward exodus of farm- 
ers from the Corn Belt. Neighbors would 
gather about the Coolidge stove on winter 
evenings and swap yarns about the gold 
rush, road agents and Indian massacres. 
These yarns possessed certain elements of 
fiction. They had action, they had suspense, 


and they impressed him. It was then, at the — 


age of eleven, that he chose to write. 
3 


Then came the panic of 1893 and another 
element of fiction; the mortgage on the 
Coolidge ranch was foreclésed. Dane soon 
began to work his way through Leland Stan- 
ford University. He “waited tables,” 
mowed lawns, he trapped gophers for the 
zoology class to dissect. In his junior year 
he leased an old building which had been 
used by workmen and rented rooms to other 
poor students. This venture gave him the 
time to become editor of the college maga- 
zine and to contribute animal stories to The 
Independent. Some of these were included 
in “True Tales of Birds and Beasts,” com- 
piled by David Starr Jordan, and Mr. Cool- 
idge still receives a small annual royalty 
check from their sale. 

“My husband was determined to write 
but did not expect that he could at once 
earn a living by writing,” said Mrs. Cool- 
idge. “He became a zoological collector for 
the Smithsonian Institution. One expedition 
took him to Italy, but most of the time he 
was in the Arizona deserts trapping rare 
rodents and reptiles. He continued to write 
short stories. He taught himself to make 
fine photographs which furnished illustra- 
tions for his scientific articles. His photo- 
graphy aided him in another way later, as 
will be shown. 

“This was his formative period. It was 
contended that the Old West was passing. 
It became his aim to put the history of the 
West into fiction.” 


The San Francisco earthquake marked a 
turning point for Mr. Coolidge. Eighteen 
rejected manuscripts, which he had intended 
to rewrite, were destroyed. He married and 
began his first novel. Mrs. Coolidge received 
a small income from research work she was 
doing and by rigid economy they managed 
to live on this for eight months. 


“The novel was completed; it sold for 
$800 and we sailed immediately for Europe,” 
Mrs. Coolidge smiled. ‘His second novel, 
‘The Texican,’ sold while we were in Paris. 
It is still selling in the reprints.” 

The first novel, “Hidden Water,” had for 
its theme and plot the cattle-sheep conflict 
in Arizona and struck the keynote for what 
Mr. Coolidge has been doing since. He has 
marketed twenty-nine other novels and since 
the earthquake has turned his efforts entirely 
to the book-lengths. His sales have been 
largely to the pulp-paper magazines, but 
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“Rimrock Jones” brought checks also fron 
the second serial, book, foreign and motion 
picture rights. 

Mr. Coolidge makes frequent excursion; 
from his home in Berkeley for material 
Usually he provides himself with a saddf 
horse and pack mule, and rides where the 
West is West. Cowboys, foremen and ranch 
owners often become self-conscious wher 
they learn that they are in danger of being 
fictionized, he discovered; either that, or 
they try to tell him what to write. So his 
camera became a part of his pack and he 
permitted himself to be known as a freak 
photographer. In recent years he has been 
turning more to old timers for his informa 
tion and he tells them frankly that he is 2 
writer. He has accumulated stacks of note- 
books wh'ch are supplemental to a highly re- 
tentive memory. 


IRST he must find an economic, indus- 

trial, or historical problem of the West: 
then an impressive setting in which the situ- 
ations can be staged with increasing tense- 
ness until the solution is reached; then hv- 
man characters. He may not obtain them 
in the order given but these are what he 
terms “the makin’s.” 

The active characters in a novel are lim- 
ited by Mr. Coolidge to from six to ten. 
He does not use living characters but char- 
acteristics, rather. He employs types, giving 
to each the traits of men he has met on the 
range or in mines, as the story requires. 
Each character is named and a description 
of him is jotted down in the outline so that 
the character and the author may become 
acquainted. The descriptions are minute, 
but Mr. Coolidge uses only small parts of 
them in his stories. 

“IT have found,” he said, “that both read- 
ers and editors demand a hero that is a hero. 
And the villian must be bad all through.” 

The theme or problem decided upon, and 
the “makin’s” at hand, he sits down and 
patiently works out his plot situations chap- 
ter by chapter, making a written summary 
of each. This usually requires two to three 
weeks and not until it is done does he begi 
to set down the story. He works from five 
to six hours a day and five days a week. 

The actual writing of the story begut 
he goes over each day the pages typed the 
day before, revising and correcting. With 
five to seven chapters on paper he has cov’ 
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ered what he calls the “entanglement”— 
igs all of his characters on the stage. Some- 
mes a strong character “takes the bit in 
his teeth” and refuses to follow the plot trail. 
Mr, Coolidge blazes a new trail for him and 
the story proceeds. Usually, however, the 
original plot is followed. 

His novels run from 75,000 to 90,000 
words each and it is his experience that the 
shorter generally command as high a price 
ss those of his maximum length. Novels 
must be plotted) so that there will be four or 
fve breaks, “hangover points,” where tie 
reader is left in high suspense until the next 
issue of the magazine is on the stands. 

“I never touch his stories until he com- 
pletes his ‘entanglement’, ” said Mrs. Cool- 
idge. “Then I follow the story through and 
when I find something I think is wrong or 
could be improved upon I make a cross or 
question mark in the margin. ‘I never make 
verbal suggestions or criticisms. He will 
lok over the story when it is ‘cold.’ He 
makes changes if he likes and if he doesn’t, 
he doesn’t.” 

Points which I, the questioner and a be- 


Cc 


EDITORIAL 


(Continued from page 2) 


ids in their entirety. We felt, and still feel, how- 
wer, that every writer could gain something from 
the discussion. The receipt of many letters from 
writers who admitted frankly their inability to fol- 
low the series, was not unexpected. It was surpris- 
ig, however, to receive withering comments (fre- 
quently anonymous) to the following general ef- 
‘et: “I don’t understand what Keeler is driving 
a—therefore it is all bunk.” 


The more tolerant and interested comments 
fave come, as a rule, from successful writers. This 
“Ss not mean that every successful writer from 
‘hom we have heard is a web-work enthusiast. It 
mans, rather, that writers of this class recognize 
i Mr. Keeler an honest craftsman, whose success- 
ful record entitles him to a respectful hearing. 
a Writes not as a theorist, but as a novelist of 
re experience, whose mystery yarns are regu- 
atly published serially and in book form, both in 
fngland and America. 


Pes one has ever before attempted to isolate and 
“ssify plot combinations in abstract form as Mr. 
Aeeler does in this series. His classifications are 
‘ighly technical, but they are thoroughly sound. 


ginner in the fiction game, gained from the 
interview included these: 

The new writer now has his opportunity, 
but it is handy to have a second source of 
income. 

Don’t wait for inspiration. Hard work 
and tenacity of purpose may outstrip genius. 

Make your hero a he-man and your villian 
villainous. 

If you have a critic in your home perhaps 
you can persuade her to try that tactful 
cross and question mark system. 

If there is discouragement in every re- 
jection, try an agent; if you sell your own 
manuscripts, study the markets. 

Here are two concluding points, quoting 
Mrs. Coolidge: 

“Dane often spends hours on his first 
paragraph, since it may be the only one 
read. The final paragraph ought to write 
itself, if the characters have taken command, 
as they should in a well-written story. There 
is only one end—the mandatory happy end- 
ing—for a novel intended as a serial; and 
it should be hammered out at a white heat 
of inspiration, in which the author is but 
the medium for his characters.” 


We predict that his nomenclature, and his “fifteen 
elemental plot combinations,” will be more and 
more quoted by textbook writers as years go by. 

Warren Hastings Miller, author of colorful, ex- 
otic stories laid in the far places of the earth— 
has written for THe AutHor & JoURNALIST an ar- 
ticle which describes the practical use he made of 
the “Keeler law” and other principles set forth in 
the series. He found—as did many other writers— 
that the opening installments of the web-work se- 
ries conveyed little to him. Then came the October 
issue, with its illuminating diagram of one of Mr. 
Keeler’s own mystery novels—and the whole sys- 
tem was suddenly revealed as a helpful aid to the 
fictioneer. In the article, which Mr. Miller calls 
“Web-Work—When Stuck,” he illustrates how he 
used the diagramming system employed by Mr. 
Keeler to whip a refractory plot into shape; and 
how it helped him to solve an even more difficult 
problem—that of weaving a series of Foreign Le- 
gion short-stories into a unified novel for book 
publication. 

We believe that after reading Mr. Miller’s ar- 
ticle, which is to be publislied in the December is- 
sue—many readers will turn back to their issues 
containing the Web-Work series, and read it with 
new understanding. 
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The Mechanics (and Kinematics) of 
Web-Work Plot Construction 


BY HARRY STEPHEN KEELER 


Part IV. 


Ture Wes-Work Prior (Concluded) 


This series began in the April, 1928, issue of The Author & Journalist. In the October 
issue was published a complete diagram of the plot in Mr. Keeler’s novel, “The Voice of the 
Seven Sparrows,” with an analysis of the web-work composing it. Mr. Keeler now goes on to 
show how the web was created from a, nebulous beginning. In justice to the author, it should 
be stated that the latter part of his discussion has been very much condensed for serial 


publication. 
XXIX. 


THERE were no partic- 
ular ideas in the begin- 
ning for what came to be 
“The Voice of the Seven 
Sparrows” beyond that 
of developing a human 
drama by the intersection 
of a character with a web 
of relationships. It was 
the intention, therefore, 
to create that web. As 
a starter, however, one 
must have the thread 
which should intersect 
the web and provide the 
drama, and so the author created a likable, 
fairly typical young fellow, capable of act- 
ing the part of a hero and interpreting 
affairs clearly enough to be a good view- 
point character for an average reader. Since 
the average reader must be made to enter 
into close accord with a hero—must “feel” 
events from his viewpoint as well as “see”’ 
them—it seems essential that the hero se- 
lected should have no repellent traits of 
character and should not be too extreme 
in any particular—just a pleasant, earnest, 
chivalrous, ambitious, healthy-minded young 
fellow, whose personality the reader could 
be led to assume without repugnance. The 
necessity of later inventions will motive 
this hero more definitely ; so one must start 
with a character who shall be highly elastic, 
yet acceptable even to the most cynical. 
Thus Absalom Smith came into existence, 
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. paperman, before the author could begin t 


but at that early stage any name would & 
for him, and the author’s notes show, it 
fact, that he bore a number of names, be. 
ginning with “Kenton Jeffries,” since it was 
not until the plot was fairly developed that 
the need was discovered for the most com: 
mon name in the world, Smith—yet pre- 
ceded by a pre-name that should be w- 
common. 


As the hero stood here, the author wa 
led to try him out as a newspaperman. |i 
was at that critical point that one story 0! 
many millions commenced to be spun, wi 
ven, cemented or built. 

At the beginning incident of the whole 
invention, a million stories are tremblin: 
to be crystallized on the black ribbon 0! 
the typewriter, like those fairy babies 0! 
Maeterlinck who were all waiting to le 
born. Had the author here made his her 
an engineer, a society man, a steel mill ct 
ploye, a negro slave in Timbuctoo, or al 
other of thousands of individuals, the whol 
course of the story would have been differ 
ent. 


But, deciding on the hero as being a new> 


weave there must be more threads. 5’ 
Smith—to call him by the name finally usel 
—was decreed to be out of a job, whic! 
allowed him to be brought into forcible te 
lationship with another character, city : 
tor of the Argus, who might have a J” 
lying around loose. Had Smith gotten tht 
job, that might have been the end of th 


story, but possessing the scars of many 
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gunters with vicious and intractable plots, 
the author did not end his story on the first 
incident following the opening. He made 
the city editor give the young man an offer 
of $1000 to locate some missing person. 

One character thus crystallized a second 
character, and sufficient motive power was 
introduced to propel the first character di- 
rectly at several more. Moreover, a handy 
note of mystery was created by the nature 
of the assignment given to the reporter, 
and one of those very, very fortunate things 
was created: a “free” thread; the “him,” 
“her,” or “it” who had disappeared! 


XXX. 


HESE “free” threads, capable of be- 

ing held in reserve for a long time and 
of being objectified into many things, are 
the handiest weapons the plot-maker can 
have. It is a dollar in the bank against 
ahungry day—a bone in Father Plotmaker’s 
cupboard. It wasn’t until quite a bit of 
plot had been actually woven that this free 
thread was made one Beatrice Mannerby, 
daughter of a rival publisher. It could have 
been an old college professor, Mayor Big 
Bill Thompson of Chicago (perhaps kid- 
napped by the English), the city editor’s 
own son, a rival publisher, some musical 
comedy actress, or a Chinese xzylophonist. 
Sufficient it was that an editor said “X has 
disappeared. Locate X for us, and you can 
have our thousand bucks reward.” 
The author was not uncognizant all this 
time that a story must have romance, and 
that a thread constituting a lovely girl in- 
troduced into the initial structure will result 
in the lovely girl’s assuredly being in the 
completed structure! But temporarily, and 
at the risk of creating only a stag party, 
the author plowed on mentally with mas- 
culine threads only. Smith, impelled by a 
$1000 offer, is sent to a man (any man) 
who is in a position to give him a lead on 
the missing person; this man will be al- 
lowed to give the desired lead, but also ad- 
titional information tending to show Smith 
that he has an enemy; this will naturally 
send Smith around to his enemy for a ver- 
lal set-to, in which he may be allowed to 
drop too many hints of the big news story 
that is trembling in his “mitt,” but having 
thus “spilled the beans,” he will naturally 
‘tart out to search for a loan to follow up 
the tip given him: let him go therefore to 


one man who will refuse him, then one 
man who will give it to him; with which 
(for certain reasons mentioned later) he 
may then go to somebody, a man friend, to 
arrange for having his mail forwarded; this 
done, he may then dig up a photograph of 
the missing person. 

What is of chief importance here is that 
a webwork plot has been started. The au- 
thor has created six or more incidents, each 
derived roughly from the other, each in- 
volving a new thread, and all with great 
potentialities. None of these strands were, 
in the author’s mind, even woven into a 
pattern. Most of them had not even been 
named. Figure 23 would represent the 
story (and the plot!) as it thus far existed 
in the author’s mind, the numbers referring 
to incidents actually found on the graph of 
the completed story. P 


Figure 23 


The incidents marked T are “trial inci- 
dents” which the author may include in his 
preliminary attempts at weaving; and so 
that any of them may be dropped independ- 
ently of the others, or interchanged. 

Thread “X” is a “free” thread being 
tightly held on to by a desperate author! 


XXXI. 


AVING reached this point, the author 
realizes that he must now crystallize 
his preliminary threads and incidents into 
some objectiveness rather than hazy en- 
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counters and figureheads with alphabetical 
letters for names. 

He creates a definite disappearance, at 
last making it that of a girl called Beatrice. 
He sends the hero first to a milliner, Mrs. 
Curtray, for whom she once worked; then 
to her boarding house landlord, Mike Mc- 
Tegg; then to a young clubman, Monte van 
Tine, whom she once interviewed on some 
subject; then, since Smith is in the news- 
paper business and engaged on a newspa- 
per venture, he makes the latter’s enemy 
also a newspaperman and calls him Sam 
Barker; then, to get a loan, he sends the 
hero unsuccessfully to the hero’s own bro- 
ther, whom the author puts in the shoe 
business (later, the author has to change 
this to the oil business, but what of it?) ; 
then to an old washwoman, Mrs. Murphy, 
who once worked for his mother; then to 
the hero’s own father; then to a friend, 
Albert Wicks, in the printing business ; and 
then to a newspaper morgue where the hero 
obtains a picture of Beatrice. 

The author’s diagram from which he must 
weave now looks like this: 


Photo of 

Herts trend ers 
Heros tather 

Murphy wastuloman 
Herds brother in bus 
Lar ker, 
Monle van Une, <lubman 
hice landlord 
Millines, Gorlray 
City editor 
Smith 


Figure 24 


Now, having concrete strands, he com. 
mences to weave, gradually, as the story j 
carried forward. He weaves not only fo; 
possible incidents in the past, but incident 
in the future. 

Studying his figure 24, he evolves fron 
it a small partial web-structure as found 
in figure 25, by ratiocination much along 
the following line. He says: “If Barke; 
is to be Smith’s enemy and is moreover , 
newspaperman, I will just make it tha 
Smith is out on the streets, ragged and 
hungry because Barker himself “double. 
crossed” Smith out of a good job in a cer- 
tain incident (25?), the details of which | 
will work out later.” He then extends these 
two threads back to an intersection (257) 
shown. He ruminates again and says: “| 
believe [ll drop out the trial threads, the 
milliner, the landlord, and the washwoman: 
I can put ’em back later if I have to.” (They 
have been dropped in the diagram.) Says 
the author: “If my hero is ultimately to 
succeed, like all heroes, in his quest, his 
thread will cross that of the girl Beatrice.’ 
So he extends Smith’s and Beatrice’s threads 


both to a putative incident (1087), of which 
he does not bother at this point to insert 
the details. “Somebody is sure to buck 
Smith mighty hard for reasons of his own 
before Smith reaches his goal. [’Il call this 
person Zeller, and Smith, in at least one 
incident (90?) (and maybe more) may have 
an encounter with him.” <A _ hitherto non- 
existing thread, Zeller, is now laid down 
and extended to intersect with Smith's 
thread somewhere ahead of (1087), but the 
details of this intersection are not yet I- 
vented. 
“That hazy relationship between Beatrice 
and Monte van Tine,” the author ruminates. 
“Why—l’ll make her a society girl, and 
I’ll extend their threads to some old relation 
ship (15?) of a social nature.” He does 
this and continues: “Why—in fact—thats 
where I'll get the desired photograph of her 
(by thread birth), from his photographing 
her on some country club steps.” The 
author, therefore, extends the photo thread 
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Beatrice 


of girl 45 bo? 
Heros triend Mbert 44 


Heros father 43 


Herds Lrolter in shee bus 42 


Parkes entmy 44 


25? Moyle van Ine, clbmin | 40 


20? 
IS? 


Gt editor 39 


Smith 


Mannerby 


Feller 


Figure 25 


iack to that incident (157) from which its 
custence is now supposed to be due. Says 
the author: “How did this Monte get not 
imly information about Beatrice, a society 
airl, but about Smith, a newspaperman being 
‘oublecrossed? Why not because Monte 
"aS private secretary to the owner of the 
paper where the doublecrossing took place? 
In fact, I can, if I wish, make this owner 
Beatrice’s father, or I can dispense with 
that if I will, but at any rate I’ll extend 
‘fonte’s thread back to an incident (20?) 
where he became a private secretary to a 
man named Mannerby, and that will throw 


a new thread, Joseph Mannerby, newspaper 
owner, across the weaving board.” Which 
is no sooner said than done. 

We have now commenced to weave very 
definitely. I cannot carry you further than 
this, because I have no more notes, and 
because the processes of invention are at 
times too swift, at other times covering days. 
But it is obvious that the existence of 
threads gives you that with which to weave; 
and that the existence of these threads is 
dependent on the first creation of a hazy 
row-of-bricks plot and its subsequent crys- 
tallization into colorful details of some sort. 


— 
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XXXII. 


AN author creating a complicated plot 
does not merely weave forward. For 
everything that happens to the hero and 
others with whom he is engaged has to be 
accounted for by devising deviating actions 
—plot incidents—that have taken place at 
some time in the past. In like manner some 
of his weaving, even when done after the 
opening “gong” of the story, is between 
threads other than the viewpoint character 
(or characters!). Such incidents have to 
be brought to the reader’s knowledge in 
some way; but retrospective narration is 
not ordinarily as gripping as direct narra- 
tion. Readers do not care so much to know 
what has happened as what is going to hap- 
pen next. If you see a richly clad man wav- 
ing his arms wildly in the window of a 
deserted warehouse which is on fire, your 
first thought is not: “How did that man 
happen to be in that warehouse?” but “How 
can the fireman rescue him?” Only after 
he is safely out will we begin to inquire 
about the details of his presence there. 

This example conveys an approximate 
idea of the relative effectiveness of retro- 
spective and direct narration. But in nearly 
all long fiction, particularly mystery stories, 
retrospect is a necessity. 

At what points, then, in the story should 
this retrospective narration be given? The 
point usually determines itself. If given 
where it relieves curiosity tension, and with- 
held where it will destroy suspense, it is 
being handled as properly as by any rule I 
could give. 

I would ask you to note, as applicable of a 
principle, that in the plot graph published in 
the October AutHor & JouRNALIST, one 
certain incident in Wong’s thread—No. 25— 
his getting a job on the Leader and becom- 
ing “Sam Barker’—was held back clear 
until the end of the story. The reader never 
sees the plot as you see it in that graph until 
the missing incident is supplied at the end. 
And that point is a very important point 
to the writer. For when the second comes 
that the reader sees the graph (or the rela- 
tionships on the graph are completely and 
fully given to him), the story is over. 

Another point, equally important. 

What of the final intersections shown be- 
tween any two threads on the graph—or any 
two threads in a satisfying story? What, 
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if anything, particularly characterizes the 
last intersections ? 

When characters have told all they cy 
or have functioned in the last incident whic; 
is to have a desired effect on the plot, the 
usually are dropped. But please note a yer 
important point. Where they are droppei 
a point of stability has been reached wit, 
respect to their dramatic affairs. 

Let us examine a few points in the graji 
of “The Voice of the Seven Sparrows’ 
In No. 36 Sing Moy turns over an impor. 
tant bit of information to the T’ong. He 
is now stabilized so far as his own affair 
go. Incident No. 56. The Mystery Smit) 
or “X. YV.” Smith dies from shock due t 
the receipt of a two-of-spades. He burn 
the card in addition. If there is anythin 
more stable than a dead man or a pile oi 
oxidized carbohydrates, the reader is aske 
to dig it up for himself. And so on up ti 
No. 80 in which Beatrice and Absolom pligh 
their troth. This is at least convention: 
stability, though the cynics may tell us that 
only now is real instability created. 

Just so mucn as these various termini 
intersections of threads bring about stability 
for each or one, just so much will the reader 
feel, at the end of the narrative, that the 
drama has been played out. 


XXXII. 

A NUMBER of questions have doubtles 
arisen in a number of minds. I know, 
because they arose in my own mind through- 
out the years, and because they have beet 
asked me personally and at writers’ gather- 
ings. I have agreed to answer _pertinert 
questions through THe Autuor & Jovr 
NALIST, and shall be glad to do so. One 
query may be anticipated. It is: 
Do you diagram all your own stories 1 
the way “The Voice of the Seven Sparrows 
was diagrammed, before you commence 1 
write? 
My answer is no. The full diagramming 
as was done here is helpful in an analytic 
study of plot. I have diagrammed other 
stories, to be sure, particularly those of Ber- 
tram Lebhar, who was an instinctive an’ 
natural web-work plottist of splendid ability: 
but such diagramming has been done dis- 
tinctly for the study of plot. Doing this 
and deriving principles from it has been 4 
perfect exemplification of the inductive pr 
cess of logic. I do, however, often die 
gram fractional parts of my own story, ™ 
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ihe initial plotting, in order to see what 
trands I have available, and to see just what 
,certain tentative conception gives. For the 
most part I go by an acquired sense of feel. 


In conclusion, my main idea has been to 
yach you neither a method nor a rule for 
nilding narrative, but to give you—as much 
4s was in my power—this “feel” of plot. 
\uch of my own work, and perhaps the ma- 
jority of the work of professional writers, 
igs been done only through the “plot feel,” 
without any acute consciousness of the prin- 
ciples that might be its cause. 


It is only through a purely inductive pro- 
cess, and a personal love of inductive reason- 
ing, that I have worked backward, as it were, 
and endeavored to find what similar factors 
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existed in all of that which was known as 
“plot.” 

To those interested in plot, if I have given 
you any new principles, I am glad. If you 
have only the plot feel, you have something 
more than half a dozen principles. And if 
you have any unasked questions that were 
not answered in this series, the author would 
like to say that he maintains open house on 
Friday evenings at his mystery workshop, 
at 1321 Addison Boulevard, Chicago, and 
you are invited—if you are in Chicago by 
any chance—+to come and propound then, 
without the necessity of calling by phone or 
by introduction other than that you met him 
in THe AutTHor & JOURNALIST. 

And as Trader Horn would say, “I bid 
you a fond adieu! Aye!” 


THE END 


Readers who desire to question Mr. Keeler on phases of web-work plot construction are 
at liberty to do so. Questions may be addressed to him in care of Tut AutHor & JouRNALIST, 
and those of sufficiently general interest will be published, together with his answers. 


An Experiment in Co-operation 


BY HAROLD HERSEY 


HEN I resigned as supervising editor of 

the Macfadden Publications two days be- 
fore last Christmas, I was the proud possessor of 
around $500 and a lot of dreams—with perhaps 
more hope than faith. 
Now that I am editing magazines of my new 
‘tring of publications, a review of the past eight 
months might be of interest to the readers of 
Tae AuTHOoR & JoURNALIST. 
I went up to my mother’s place in Highland, 
New York, with the idea that I was going to quit 
the editorial game for some time to come. Ten 
ays after reaching there, I launched a magazine 
inown as Swap. All that I can say about this 
mtiodical is that it was the third failure out of 
twenty-one years of successes. Of course, my 
‘emy friends and my friendly enemies can look 
tthe failure and forget Ace High, The Quill, 
‘owboy Stories, Clues, The Ledernier Cri, and 
thers, since I started editing and mis-editing. 
lee in New York there is always much more 
“citement about a failure than there is about a 
‘uccess. I suppose that many people were as 
much surprised as I was when I promptly paid for 
ill the literary material in the second issues of 
Ty new string and established this new company 
“a practical entity in the publishing field. 


I stayed up in Highland until I joined Elite 
Styles Magazine with a share in the profits. I 
came to New York and got out one issue before 
financial troubles developed around this whole 
magazine, and learning that there was little hope 
at that time of climbing over the wall of in- 
debtedness, I joined The Eastern Distributing Cor- 
poration as general editorial advisor. I had had 
numerous offers from various publishing houses 
but my one idea during this hit-or-miss period 
was not to slip into mere harness again. I wanted 
something in which I had a stake and a full op- 
portunity to make returns on my time, my ex- 
perience, and whatever knowledge life had given 
me. Therefore, when Mr. John F. Edwards and 
myself carried into being the new Magazine Pub- 
lishers Incorporated, I was happy once more. Here 
was a chance to fulfill the dream of many months 
—to issue a string of pulp-paper magazines simi- 
lar to those I handled at various periods during 
the past. 

Thus was born the Hersey Group: Western 
Trails, Flying Aces, The Dragnet, and Under 
Fire. And soon after launching these four, we 
absorbed Golden West and Underworld—two peri- 
odicals that had only been using reprint material. 
However, beginning with their December issues in 


my hands they will use only new stuff. Now I 
am adding two more, another flying magazine and 
a film magazine, names to be announced later. 
As I look back over these months I realize that 
it is a good thing for a man who has held a job 
all his life to ride the rails ever so often. Es- 
pecially is this good for an editor. It teaches him 
to understand other angles of the publishing busi- 
ness. In this particular instance, it gave me a 
realization of the difficulties that surround any 
venture of this sort. After all, a magazine is like 
a play. The big difference is that a monthly mag- 
azine has thirty first nights instead of one. And 
if it succeeds then it becomes a stock vaudeville 
company with a new variety each issue. In my 
own case, it is purely a stock company because 
those writers who start with me remain with me. 
Why should I, if a magazine succeeds, go over 
the head of the public and buy from new authors 
if my old ones continue to send me _ excellent 
material? This was my policy while senior edi- 
tor of the Clayton Magazines and it will con- 
tinue to be my policy while handling these peri- 
odicals. 

The editorial ideal behind these magazines is 
a simple one: /Fintertain the reader. The success- 
ful writer is a natural-born story teller. He is a 
recurring phenomenon like the Minnesingers of 
the Middle Ages, but instead of going from castle 
to castle he goes from person to person through 
the medium of the printed page. What is the 
difference, my Masters? To hold this audience, 
if he were talking to them personally, he would 
first of all have to entertain them. 

I beg my writers and my prospective writers 
to tell their stories simply. Characterization and 
local color play just as important parts as plot. 
Each of my magazines is edited individually. 
I do not like pseudo-scientific stuff: trips to the 
moon in aeroplanes. I do not like straight adven- 
ture yarns for the simple reason that the public 
doesn’t want to read them in large quantities. I 
do not like stories with mushy girl interest. I 
ao not like stories where the writer parades know- 
ledge that he has just gained from reading the 
encyclopedia, and I become quite irritated over the 
Western writer who lives in China and has seen 
the wild and woolly only in the movies. The 
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same holds true with the aviation writer, dete. 
tive writer, and the war writer. 

Now comes the important part of my annoy. 
cement. My rate of payment will be determine 
as follows: 


No. of Sales 
for Each 

Per Word of the Magazin: 
1 cent 
1% cents 50,000— 75K) 
2% cents -100,000—125 
3 cents 


There is no use going any higher until the tin 
comes. If the occasion arises, you can rest assured 
that I will go as far as my circulation allows 
without losing my courage. Average sales over 
a four or six-month period will be used as a basis 
for determining the rates. 

The above is predicated on an idea of co-oper- 
tion in the publishing business that I have had ip 
the back of my head for many moons. In other 
words, why shouldn’t the author bear some of 
the brunt that goes with the success or failure 
of a given periodical? I have only my record to 
stand on when it comes to fulfilling promises to 
those authors who have chosen to join me in the 
early days and who have stood with me during 
the later days of success. This is my answer to 
the undoubted questions that will follow the above: 
How about the writer who joins now? And what 
will happen to him if or when one of my maga 
zines goes over? 

Lastly, I want to say that at this writing pay- 
ments have just been completed on the second is- 
sues, which means that we are handling the finan- 
cial side of this business on a thirty to sixty day 
basis. In the future, stories purchased will be 
paid for when the issues containing them come 
from the press. I have decided to consider each 
periodical on its individual merits. Circulation 
figures and payments will be determined purely 
with the rise or fall of the individual magazine 
and the individual writer. We are not putting 
out canned soup. Each magazine is an entity; 4 
living thing, and it stands or falls upon its com- 
ponent parts. And for this reason the writer cal 
afford to give his best, knowing that he will profit 
by his investment if he does so. 


NIC”) 


VOCABULARY 


By Vaiwa Stewart MontrGoMery 


HE words I knew all seemed too commonplace 
With which to clothe the thoughts that came to me, 
And so I borrowed gold and filigree 
And decked my thoughts in silks and silver lace. 


And now my thoughts seem commonplace to me, 
Bedecked in all their borrowed finery. 
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War Is Declared! 


BY JACK SMALLEY 


Assistant Managing Editor of Fawcett Publications, Inc. 


ABOUT ten 
years ago the war 
ended, the dough- 
boys and the gobs 
returned, the tum- 
ult and the shout- 
ing died—and 
everybody chang- 
ed the subject. 

War stuff was 
out. Nobody 
wanted to talk 
about it. Heroes 
modestly buried 
their deeds and 
started looking 
for the jobs that 
were to be waiting with open arms. 

Today war fiction is booming. No maga- 
zine is complete without a good yarn of the 
trenches; war diaries are all the vogue, no 
heroes are left unsung. The market is wide 
open for any capable scribe who can grind 
bullets and battles out of his typewriter. 

Probably the explation for this change of 
taste lies in the familiar publishing theory 
that anew crop of readers comes to the fore 
‘very ten years. The new crop must have 
astrong yen for battle! It’s logical enough, 
when you consider that ten years ago mil- 
lis of young fellows in knee pants were 
wailing because they were left out of the 
tig fuss. Those fellows are buying maga- 
rn now, and maybe satisfying suppressed 

esires, 
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At any rate, war fiction has come into its 
‘wn with a loud crash. Will it be a flash 
nthe pan,'a brief flurry and then the death 
‘attle? I doubt it. Editors have been say- 
ng those gloomy things about Western 
for several years, yet cowboys still 
old the stage with undiminished glory. 


There’s room for cowboy and fighter alike, 
and battle is always popular, to judge from 
the histories. 

But a great deal depends on the writers 
and editors of war stuff, whether the vogue 
lasts or withers away. Fiction is a means 
of escape, and no one wants to escape into 
a world more depressing than the one he 
lives in. Therefore there are pitfalls to be 
wary of, and common sense taboos to be 
laid down, or we will dim the ardour of the 
battle fans. 

After more than a year’s experience with 
this type of fiction, certain conclusions may 
be set forth here. Battle Stories, the law- 
cett magazine of war fiction, has gone over 
the top with a measure of success that is 
little short of phenomenal in the publishing 
game, and there is no sign of diminishing 
interest among the readers. Here is testi- 
mony, if you want it, that war fiction is 
going to become an industry as important to 
the writing fraternity as the cowboy fiction. 

And just as Western fiction has its form- 
ulas and its taboos, so has war fiction. In 
many respects, these two popular fields have 
the same problems. 

How about authenticity? What bothers 
the Western writer will also bother the war 
writer on this score. If war is painted in 
the muddy colors of realism, will it be in- 
teresting to read about? At the same time, 
isn’t historical accuracy to be considered? 


BY all means, stick to history, and let it 

be authentic. Young people have read 
histories of the world war and found them 
lacking. They want to read about the ex- 
citing side of war. But they also want the 
facts to be there in the background. ‘Too, 
there are the thousands of veterans who are 
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enjoying tales of familiar days. You can’t 
fool them for a minute. 

However, authenticity doesn’t mean his- 
tory. It lies more in the use of local color, 
of character drawing, of a real sense of 
drama, and versimilitude in dialogue. You 
may write of a battle that never occured, 
and yet have it authentic. 

The choice of subjects for war fiction 
are many. The world war was fought in 
many countries beside France, remember. 
Settings may be almost anywhere on the 
globe. And the war, too, was fought in the 
air and on the sea, as well as on the land. 
There is no need at all in making war fiction 
an unvaried fare. 

There are branches of the service which 
necessarily will be more popular than others. 
The air service seems to rank first in inter- 
est. In choosing your plot and setting, bear 
in mind that glamour and romance must be 
a consideration. Likewise, there will be more 
competition in stories of the trenches, than, 
let us say, in stories of fighting in Arabia, 
or Turkey, or Russia. 

By the same token, battle magazines don’t 
want stories of the training camps. There 
isn’t the excitement, the glamour, the ro- 
mance of war in a training camp. The boys 
who were doomed to the drill grounds had 
but one thought—to get over there. 

Speaking of taboos, here is an important 
one: Don’t go in for gory descriptions. 
If war fiction is to remain popular, it must 
be saved not only from the deathly tedium 
of unvaried fare, but also from the hcrrible 
side of war. Nothing is to be gained by 
gruesome pen pictures of red carnage. If 
the war to end war wasn’t successful in its 
object, we can’t expect magazines to do the 
job. 


O much for the general formula. From 
the specific point of view, more remains 
to be said. 

Our editorial staff at first placed a com- 
plete ban on profanity, but after several 
months it began to appear that dashes caused 
as much profanity as was ommitted. Some- 
thing like this would occur: 

“____vou, Bill, did you sic them ——- —— cooties 
onto me? My —— shirt is full of the —— lousy 


In spite of watchfulness, a tremendously 
stirring climax occasionally was ruined by 
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an irritating dash. Minor profanity has been 
restored as a necessary evil, but it must be 
used sparingly. Our armies were not re. 
cruited entirely from swearers. The men 
came from all classes, and didn’t all revert 
to type over there. 

As for plots, it has become increasingly 
evident that too many writers fall back on 
the idea of a coward who turns hero. This 
becomes painfully monotonous. It’s an im- 
probable plot at best, and unless a story is 
carefully handled, the character who goes 
through twenty pages as a derided yellow 
cur and then saves the regiment by a miracu- 
lous deed of heroism in the final two pages, 
will cause somebody to rise and _ shout 
“Bunk!” or words to that general effect. 

The spy theme is also overworked, but 
there are more variations possible to it, and 
so it is not so objectionable. Besides, spy 
stories seem, somehow, to have more sus- 
pense and drama than any others. There's 
something exciting about a man in the midst 
of enemies, and nothing beats the suspense 
of a firing squad lining up to shoot the hero. 

Frederick C. Painton, Legionaire who 
handled national publicity on the Paris con- 
vention, and a well known writer, did won- 
ders with the spy theme in his novel, “The 
Spy Trap,” which was the first serial in 
Battle Storics. It is a masterly piece of 
craftmanship—and it’s authentic, as well. 
But the spy theme can be overplayed, and as 
it seems to be the next most popular plot 
to the hero-coward concoction, there'll be a 
much better chance for your yarn if it for- 
ages in less frequented pastures. 

And those pastures, by the way, are many. 
“Revolt in the Desert,” by Lawrence, has 
opened the eyes of the public toward the 
Arabian front of the world war. Tales of 
Russia are few and far between. We've 
had only one story of the Dardanelles. The 
North Sea, as a scene of battle, seems to be 
entirely ignored. Some attention is paid to 
submarines, but with a discouraging lack of 
originality. There seems to be but one thing 
to do with a submarine—sink it. Navy 
stories are at a premium always. We've 
had one story of a radio operator on a bat- 
tleship, and yet here is an excellent field. 
A great deal of fighting went on along the 
Italian front, and many were the deeds of in- 
dividual heroism that we heard from there, 
yet few writers use this material. Many 
American fliers were stationed in Italy. An 
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when you come to think of it, Italy’s dram- 
atic choice between the Allies and the Cen- 
tral Powers would provide an excellent 
packground for intrigue of all sorts. 


THOSE are but few of the possibilities 
of war fiction, so far as setting goes. 
The thing to do is establish leadership in 
one of these fields, and build a following. 
Then there is another plum waiting for a 
good writer to pluck—the humorous war 
story. 

Arthur Guy Empey gives us a broad, rol- 
licking sort of funny story, with the brogue 


of his Terrence X. O’Leary, and S. Omar 
Barker spills laughs out of humorous situ- 
ations, but there are few to vie for their 
honors. 

Another opening 
stories. Pictures of the hero should be sub- 
mitted along with the biography, which 
should be brief, and stress some outstanding 
exploit in dramatic form. Dialogue here 
should not be neglected. There are hun- 
dreds of heroes of the world war—one may 
live in your home town. Providing you can 
get him to talk, here is excellent copy, and 
many markets other than the war maga- 
zines. 


The Parable of the Man Who 


Became a Critic 


BY E. B. CROSSWHITE 
(Hezekiah 7:1-18) 


1. And it came to pass that a certain man named 
Wagjaw, of a city which is accounted great of the 
world, arose, girded up his loins, and spake unto 
himself after this manner, saying, Behold, the first 
of the month is not far distant; my creditors are 
as the sands of the sea. and the pockets of my one 
serge suit are as empty as the heads of them who 
lift up their voices in the halls of Congress. 

2. Now, therefore, must I haste myself to gain 
many shekels with which to appease the multitude 
who clamor without my gates. 

3. Then did he go forth into the highways and 
byways of the city, offering words of wisdom to 
them who labored. And unto men who wrought 
together building at a mighty dwelling-place of 
Mammon, he said, Hearken, O men of toil, for but 
a few coppers will I tell thee how thy work should 
be done, and wherefore. 

4. Then uprose Michael, chief of the builders, 
who made answer saying, First tell unto us what, 
if aught, thou knowest about the things we do. 

5. And Wagjaw said unto him, I know nothing. 

6. Now when Michael heard these words, he 
shook his sides with laughter; and they, his com- 
manions, laughed with him; and they drove Wag- 
aw from their midst with jeers and missiles of 
trified brick, 

J. When, therefore, it was high noon, he found 
himself without the gates of the City Hall; and 
he entered into the sanctum of the ruler of the 
ty, unto whom he spake after this manner, For 
t talents of silver will I let thee into the real 
*tret of running a burg like this. 

: But the great ruler bent upon him the eye 
a fish from which life has departed, and said 
mto him, Ever try it? 


9. And Wagjaw answered, Never. 

10. Wherefore the ruler commanded that the 
visitor be given that which is known in The Land 
Of The Free And The Home Of The Brave as 
the bum’s rush; and it was done. 

11. Then spake Wagjaw unto himself, saying, 
Verily, if this keeps up I may have to try some- 
thing else; yea, I may even have to go to work. 
And his heart was heavy within him. 

12. Wherefore vowed he a great vow, saying, 
At the next building will I ascend to the top floor 
and at the first sanctum once again make my offer. 


13. And when he had done this, he saw that 
he was in the presence of one who edits the book 
section for the sabbath issue of a Metropolitan 
newspaper. Therefore Wagjaw spake unto the 
editor and said, Even for the price of a bowl of 
beans will I show unto you how a book review 
should be done. 

14. Then said the editor unto him, What know 
you of the writing of books? 

15. To which Wagjaw made answer, saying, 
Of that I know nothing. Once tried I to sell for 
silver some tales which I had written, but they 
returned to me with printed slips bearing honeyed 
words of vague regret. 

16. Then rose up the editor and beckoned unto 
him Wagjaw. And he clasped him to his bosom, 
saying, Great is my need for thee. For I have 
here a book to be reviewed this day; a book upon 
which the author labored the length of seven years. 

17. And Wagjaw took the volume, saying, I 
never did like books with cloth bindings. 

18. And great was the rejoicing in the sanctum, 
for another critic had been born. 
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Badger (Richard G.), 100 Charles St., Boston. Author's 
expense. 

Baird (Henry Carey) & Co., Inc., 2 W. 45th St., New 
York. Technical, mechanical, scientific, industrial books. 
Outright purchase or royalties. 

Baker (Walter H.) & Co., 41 Winter St., Boston. (1% 
yearly.) Plays, platform readings, material for entertain- 
ments. Special day programs for schools. Royalties or 
outright purchase. 

Baker, Voorhis & Co., 45 John St., New York. Law 
books. 

Baldwin Law Publishing Co., 1501 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
land, Law books, state statutes. 

Ball Publishing Co., 755 Boylston St., Boston. Novels, 
biography, travel. Royalties, or author’s expense. C. 7. 
Cotter. 

Banks & Co., 911 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. Law book:. 
Outright purchase or royalties. 

Baptist Sunday School Board, 161 8th Ave., N., Nash- 
ville, Tenn. (30 yearly.) Novels—religious. Juveniles, 
13 to 17 years. Non-fiction—biography, history, travel, 
inspirational, educational, religious. 10 per cent royalty. 
John L. Hill. 

Barnes (A. S.) Co., 7 W. 45th St., New York. (10 to 
20 yearly.) Textbooks, educational works, music, folk 
dances. John Barnes Pratt. 

Barrows (M.) & Co., Huntington Chambers, Boston. 


Abingdon Press, 150 5th Ave., New York. (30 yearly.) 
Religious works, sermons, music. Juvenile fiction and 
Sunday school books. 

Adams, (R. G.) & Co., 1836 N. High St., Columbus, 
O. Educational books. Royalties. F. C. Long. 

Adelphi Company (The), 112 E. 19th St., New York. 
Books on economics and sociology. H. Thomas Warshow. 

Allyn & Bacon, 50 Beacon St., Boston. (25 yearly.) 
Textbooks for high schools and junior high schools. 
Royalties. Paul V. Bacon. 

Alpha House, Inc., 303 5th Ave., New York (2 yearly.) 
History, education, religion. Royalties. T. F. Cosgrove. 

Altemus (Henry) Company, 1326 Vine St., Philadelphia. 
Novels (80,000). Juvenile fiction; no fairy tales. Out- 
right purchase, royalties. Howard E. Altemus. (Requires 
preliminary correspondence.) 

_Ambrose (Adelaide), Inc., 730 5th Ave., New York. 
Novels (60,000 to 80,000) of literary quality, popular appeal, 
love, romance, realism, detective. Juvenile fiction, ages 
12 to 16. Snappy, or philosophical non-fiction—travel, 
philosophy, inspiration. Royalties or outright purchase. 

Ambrose (F. M.) Company, 14 Beacon St., Boston. (3 
to 5 yearly.) School textbooks. Royalties. 

American Baptist Publication Society, (The Judson 
Press), 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Juvenile fiction 
(50,000) children up to 14 years. Royalties, outright pur- 
chase. Daniel G. Stevens. 


American Book Company, 88 Lexington Ave., New York. 
(25 yearly.) Textbooks. G. W. Benton. 


American Photographic Publishing Co., 428 Newbury St., 


Boston, (Limited market.) Technical and educational 

books in photography, reproduction processes, art. Out- 

right purchase; occasionally, author’s expense. 
American Sports Publishing Co., 45 Rose St., New 


York. (Closed market.) 


American Sunday School Union, 1816 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. (6 to 8 yearly.) Novels (20,000 to 70,000)— 
religious. Juveniles; no fairy tales. Non-fiction, adult 
—inspirational, religious. Usually outright purchase. 
James McConaughy. 


American Technical Society, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., 
Chicago. Technical and educational books. 


American Tract Society, 7 W. 45th St., New York. 
Religious novels; juvenile fiction, all ages; no fairy tales. 
Non-fiction, adult and juvenile—-travel, inspirational, re- 
ligious_(undenominational). Verse. Hymnals. Biblical 
textbooks, 10 per cent royalty, or at author’s expense. 

Brauer. 

American Writers’ Press, Wayne, Pa. 
general (5000 to 30,000). Outright 
sometimes author’s expense. FE. Y 


Non-fiction in 
purchase, royalties, 
Evans. 


Appleton (D.) & Co., 35 W. 32nd St., New York. (180 
to 200 yearly.) Novels (75,000 to 150,000)—all types. 
Juvenile fiction. Non-fiction—all types. Plays. Verse. 
Textbooks. Royalties. R. B. Jewett. 


Architectural Book Publishing Co., 31 E. 12th St., New 
York. (10 yearly.) Technical architectural books. 


Association Press, 347 Madison Ave., New York. (8 or 
10 yearly.) Religious and inspirational books. 
Atlantic Monthly Press, 34 Beacon St., Boston. (Pub- 


lishes through Little, Brown & Co.) Novels. Non-fiction 


—biography, essays, biology, inspirational books. Ju- 
veniles. Royalties. 
Audel (Theo.) & Co., 65 W. 23rd St., New York. Tech- 


nical handbooks, for mechanics. 

Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill. Religious 
novels. Juveniles, 4 to 16 years. Outright purchase or 
royalties. Dr. O. V. Holmgrain. 
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(1 to 4 yearly.) Home economics and nursing books. 
Royalties, or author’s expense. Mary Barrows. 

Barse & Co., Newark, N. J. (30 yearly.) Novels (750 
to 80,000)—popular appeal, literary quality, love, romance, 
Western, detective, mystery. Juvenile fiction, 7 to 16 
vears; fairy tales rarely. Non-fiction, adult and juvenile— 

history, travel, education, sports. Royalties or outright 
purchase. Harmon Tupper. 

Beacon Press (The), 25 Beacon St., Boston. (10 to Nb 
yearly.) Non-fiction—biography, history, travel, _ Dhil- 
osophy, sociology, education, religion, ethics. Religious 
novels. Royalties or outright purchase. W. Forbes 
Robertson. 

Beckley-Cardy Co., 17 FE. 23rd St., Chicago. (20 vearly:) 
Juveniles, 6 to 14 years, for school reading; fairy tales. 
Non-fiction, juvenile—biography, history, travel, geo 
graphy, agriculture, music, handicraft—as applied to 4 
mentary grade schools. Schoolroom helps. Plays, emte™ 
tainments, dialogues, games and cutouts. Royalties 
outright purchase. J. C. Sindelar. 

Bender (Matthew) & Co., 109 State St., Albany, 
Law books. 

Benzinger Brothers, 36 Barclay St., New York. 
yearly.) Catholic religious books. ; re 

Blakiston’s (P.) Son & Co., 212 Walnut St., Philadelp 
(25 to 35 yearly.) Non-fiction-—science, 
nical, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, chemistry, — 

Textbooks for students and graduate practitioner 


N.Y. 


(50 


etc. 
Royalties. C. V. Brownlow. ich 
Bloch Publishing Co., 31 W. 3ist St., New York. pert 


novels. Juveniles, educational books, anthologies. 
ties, outright purchase, or author’s expense. si 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. (The), 724 N. Meridian St., oo 
apolis. (60 yearly.) Novels (80,000) all types. baw oh 
all types, all ages. Non-fiction, adult and juveni a 
graphy, travel, popular science, politics, sociology, 
ion. Occassional verse. Royalties. D. L. 
Boni (Albert & Charles), 66 Sth Ave., New ie 
yearly.) Novels—high literary quality. Non- 
world problems. Royalties. 
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Bowker (R. R.) Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York. Book- 
trade reference books. 

Scouts of America, 200 Sth Ave., New York. (10 
to 12 yearly.) Scout handbooks and technical literature. 
Royalties or outright purchase. 

Bradley (Milton) Co., 74 Park St., Springfield, Mass. 
(10 to 12 yearly.) uveniles, all ages; fairy tales. Illus- 
trated novelties. tright purchase or royalties. Edw. 
(0, Clark, Jr. 

Brentano’s, 5th Ave. and 27th St., New York. (19 
yearly.) Novels (80,000 to 125,000) all types. Non-fiction, 
adult—biography, history, travel, science, fine arts, music, 
politics, anthologies. Occasional short-story collections. 
Royalties. Richard A. Zinn. 

Brimmer (B. J.) Co., 384 Boylston St., Boston. Juve- 
niles. Short-story collections. Plays. Verse. Non-fiction— 
biographies, essays. 

Brown (Nicholas L.), 276 5th Ave., New York. Dio- 
graphies, translations. 

Bruce Publishing Co., 129 Michigan St., Milwaukee. 
(30 yearly.) Juvenile fiction for school and library use. 
Non-fiction—law, handicraft, fine arts. Textbooks on trade 
instruction—mechanical, electrical, farm, shop, woodwork- 
ing, painting, drawing, school administration. Royalties. 
Wm. G. and Wm. C. Bruce. 

Burt (A. L.) Co., 114 E. 23rd St., New York. (150 
yearly.) Novels—reprints only; no MSS. wanted. Juve- 
niles—all types, 50,000 words. Outright purchase. 


Callaghan & Co., 401 E. Ohio St., Chicago. Law and 
law textbooks. 

Caspar (C. N.) Company, 454 E. Water St., Milwaukee. 
Handbooks, foreign dictionaries, educational and technical 
books. 

Century Co. (The), 353 4th Ave., New York. (100 to 150 
yearly.) Novels, all types. Juveniles, all types. Non- 
fiction—popular science, religious, travel, history, bio- 
graphy. Textbooks. Royalties. Lyman 13. Sturgis. 

Chautauqua Press, Chautauqua, New York. Books for 
Chautauqua reading courses. 

Chelsea House, 79 7th Ave., New York. (65 yearly.) 
Novels—reprint rights to published serials (55,000 to 60,- 
()—Western, detective, adventure, love. Outright pur- 
chase, $150 each. Ronald Oliphant. 

Chicago Medical Book Co., 435 S. Honore St., Chicago. 
Medical and scientific books. 

Christian Alliance Publishing Co., 260 W. 44th St., New 
York. Religious literature. Rev. David J. Fant. 

Church (John) Co., 1107 Jackson St., Cincinnati. Music 
and music books. 

Clark (Arthur H.) Co., 4027 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, 

to 8 yearly.) Non-fiction—biography, history, 
travel, sociology, economics. Specializes in Americana. 

Royalties, or author’s expense. 

Clode (Edward J.), 156 Sth Ave., New York, (12 
yearly.) Novels—popular themes, detective. Royalties. 

Codex Book Co., 461 8th Ave., New York. Books on 
graphic presentation. 

Cokesbury Press, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. (70 
‘0100 yearly.) Adult non-fiction—history, biography, phil- 
osophy, inspirational, sociology. ‘Textbooks. Non-denom- 
ational religious and theological books. Games. Novel- 
tes. Royalties or outright purchase. Vat Beaird. 

Collier (P. F.) & Son Company, 250 Park Ave. New 

ork. (Closed market.) Standard literature in uniform 
sets. P. L. Steketee. 

Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York. 
(3 yearly.) Non-fiction, adult—biography, history, phil- 
osophy, philology, science, popular science, politics, soc- 
logy, education, religion, Short-story collections. Text- 
books. Royalties. Charles G. Proffitt. 

Compton (F. E.) & Co., 100 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Encyclopedias. 

Comstock Publishing Co., Ithaca, N. Y. Nature study, 
‘ext and reference books, loose-leaf nature-study mate- 
‘al. Royalties. 

_ Concordia Publishing House, Jefferson Ave. and Miami 
t, St. Louis. (Closed market.) Religious and educa- 
tonal books. 
ccopeland (Lewis), Inc., 119 W. 57th St., New York. 

eral publishers. Lewis Copeland. 

Cornhill Publishing Co. (The), 368 Congress St., Boston. 
veneral literature. Author’s expense. 

_ Ssmopolis Press, 257 W. 71st St., New York. Novels— 
Sociological, sex. 

\, litan Book Corporation, 57th St. and 8th Ave., 
=: lagen (10 to 15 yearly.) Novels, biographies, serious 


yOvici-Friede, Inc., 79 W. 4th St., New York. Novels. 
Non-fiction. Verse. Royalties. Mrs. Donald Friede. 
janward-MecCann, Inc., 425 4th Ave., New York. Novels. 
es. Non-fiction—biography, travel, popular science, 
Royalties. Thomas R. Coward; James McCann. 


Crime Club, Inc., (The), (Branch of Doubleday, Doran 
& Company), Garden City, N. Y. (75 yearly.) tective 
and mystery novels. Royalties. 

Crofts (F. S.), 66 Sth Ave., New York. (20 yearly.) 
Non-fiction—history, philosophy, science, agriculture, pol- 
itics, sociology. College textbooks. Royalties. 

Crowell (Thomas Y.) Co., 393 4th Ave., New York. (50 
to 100 yearly.) Novels all types. Juvenile fiction. Non- 
fiction, adult and juvenile—biography, history, travel, 
science, handicraft, fine arts, music, education, business. 
Will consider any good original work, fiction or non- 
fiction. Royalties (10 per cent of retail price), sometimes 
outright purchase. 

Cupples & Leon Co., 470 4th Ave., New York. Juve- 
— types. Royalties or outright purchase. C. M. 

tevens. 


_ Davis (F. A.) Co., 1914 Cherry St., Philadelphia. Med- 
ical works. Royalties, or author’s expense. 

Day (John) Co., (The), 25 W. 45th St., New York. 
(10 yearly.) Novels; general books. Royalties. 

Dean & Company, 112 4th Ave., New York. Novels 
(70,000)—sociological. Juvenile fiction (40,000). Non-fiction, 
adult _(75,000)—history, philosophy, science, sociology. 
Royalties. Joseph Dean. 

_De La Mare (A. T.) Co., Inc., 225 W. 34th St., New 
York. (10 yearly.)| Garden, home ground, and country- 
side books. Royalties. 

Denison (T. S.) & Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Plays, vaudeville sketches, monologues, entertainment 
material for amateurs. 

Devin-Adair Co., 25 E. 26th St., New York. Novels 
(75,000). Non-fiction, adult—philosophy, inspiration, pol- 
itics, business, sports, religion. Textbooks. Royalties or 
outright purchase. 

Dial Press, Inc., 152 W. 13th St., New York. (60 
yearly.) Novels, all types (80,000 to 100,000), with Amer- 
ican settings. Non-fiction, adult—biography, history, 
philosophy, science, fine arts, anthologies. Poetry. Short- 
story collections. Royalties or outright purchase. Lin- 
coln MacVeagh. 

Ditson (Oliver) Company, 179 Tremont St., Boston. 
(Limited market.) Music and educational music books. 
Royalties or outright purchase. William Arms _ Fisher. 

Dodd, Mead & Co., 449 4th Ave., New York. (125 to 150 
yearly.) Novels. Juveniles. Non-fiction—travel, bio- 
graphy, nature, essays, arts and crafts. Royalties, oc- 
casionally outright purchase. F. C. Dodd. 

Dodge Publishing Co. (subsidiary of Robert McBride 
Co.), 7 W. 16th St., New York. Gift books, calendars. 
Royalties or outright purchase. 

Donahue (M. A.) & Co., 701 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
(Closed market.) 

Dorrance ‘& Co., Drexel Building, Philadelphia. (40 to 
50 yearly.) Novels (50,000 to 100,000)—all types. Non- 
fiction. Verse. Usually author’s expense. 

Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City, New York, and 
244 Madison Ave., New York. (More than 200 yearly.) 
— Juveniles. All types of non-fiction. Verse. Roy- 
alties. 

Drake (Frederick J.) & Co., 179 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Home-study mechanical books—radio, electrical, 
automobile, carpentry, building, painting, interior decorat- 
ing, sign-painting, show-card writing, etc. Royalties. 
L. B. Vaughan. 

Dramatic Publishing Co., 542 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Plays, entertainments, monologues. 

Duffield & Co., 200 Madison Ave., New York. Novels— 
all types. Juvenile fiction, 2 to 16 years. Non-fiction— 
all types. Textbooks. Royalties or other basis. Horace 
Green. 

Dutton (E. P.) & Co., 286 4th Ave., New York. (200 
yearly.) Novels. Non-fiction—religious, world problems. 
Short-story collections. Verse. Juveniles. Textbooks. 
Royalties. G. M. Acklom. 


Educational Publishing Co., 221 4th Ave., New York. 
Textbooks, supplementary readers. 

Eldridge Entertainment House, Franklin, O. (50 yearly.) 
Amateur entertainments, plays for children and adults, 
cantatas, orations for schools and churches. Outright 
purchase. H. C. Eldridge. 

Engineering Magazine Co., 381 4th Ave., New York. 
Books on industrial management, organization, operation, 
efficiency, factory power. 

Extension Press, 180 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. Cath- 
olic books, articles of devotion, Christmas cards, Catholic 
art calendars. 


Faxon (F. W.) Co., 83 Francis St., Boston. Educational 
works, textbooks. 

Fenno (R. F.) & Co., 16 E. 17th St., New York. Juve- 
niles. 
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Financial Publishing Co., 9 Newbury St., Boston. (3 or 
4 yearly.) Law, business, finance, textbooks, financial 
tables. A stated sum plus royalties. Benjamin Fisher. 

Fisher (J.) & Brothers, 119 W. 40th St., New York. 
Action-songs, drills, entertainments for schools. : 

Fitzgerald Publishing Corporation, 18 Vesey St., New 
York. Plays, handbooks, entertainments, games. Out- 
right purchase or royalties. R. H. Behrens. 

Flanagan (A.) Co., 920 N. Franklin St., Chicago. (10 
to 15 yearly.) Fairy tales. Non-fiction—biography, his- 
tory, travel, agriculture, geography, education, business. 
Textbooks, teachers’ aids. Elementary plays and enter- 
tainments for schools. 5 to 10 per cent royalty, or out- 
right purchase. M. M. Banta. 

Fleet (Thomas) Co., 1430 Massachusetts Avenue, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Novels, Juveniles, Non-fiction. 

Forbes & Company, 443 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. Non- 
fiction, adult—all types. Royalties. 

Foster (Charles) Publishing Co., Philadelphia. _Non- 
sectarian Bible stories. Religious and educational books. 

Four Seas Co. (The), 188 Dartmouth St., Boston. (20 
yearly.) Miscellaneous books. Author’s expense. 

Franklin & Charles, 510 Race Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 
(Closed market.) Technical—mathematics, physics, elec- 
trical engineering. Rollin L. Charles. 

Frank-Maurice, Inc., 15 W. 37th St., New York. (20 
yearly.) Novels—literary quality, popular appeal (50,000 
to 60,000). Non-fiction, adult and juvenile—biography, 
history, travel, music, sociology, business, religion. Roy- 
alties. 

French (Samuel), 25 W. 45th St., New York. (250 

early.) Plays, long and short, for amateurs, Little 
ot reading and study. Occasional reprints. Roy- 
alties or outright purchase. 

Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354-360 4th Ave., New York. 
(30 to 40 yearly.) Non-fiction; adult—travel, sociology, 
popular science. Semi-educational volumes. Royalties. 
Clifford Smyth. 


Gabriel (Samuel) Sons & Co., 76 5th Ave., New York. 
(15 yearly.) Juveniles, 3 to 8 years, cutouts, novelties, 
ideas. Outright purchase, occasionally royalties. A. R. 
Gabriel. 

Ginn & Company, 15 Ashburton PI., Boston. (100 
yearly.) Textbooks for elementary schools, high schools, 
colleges. Royalties. C. H. Thurber. 

Globe Book Co., Inc., 175 5th Ave., New York. (10 
- Non-fiction, textbooks—history, law, English, 
oreign languages, science. Games. Specializes in out- 
lines and reviews. Royalties. Harvey A. Lerner. 

Globus Press (The), 315 2nd Ave., New York. (6 to 10 
yearly.) Non-fiction, adult—scientific, educational. Royal- 
ties or author’s expense. 

Gospel Trumpet Co., Anderson, Ind. (12 yearly.) Relig- 
ious novels. Adult and juvenile non-fiction—biography, 
inspiration, religious. Poetry. Greeting cards. Royalties. 
W. B. McCreary. 

Graham (Charles E.) & Co., 39 Division St., Newark, 
N. J. (Limited market.) Juvenile fiction, 2 to 12 years; 
fairy tales. Picture books. Specializes in toy books. Out- 
right purchase. 

Greenberg, Publisher, Inc., 112 E. 19th St., New_York. 
Novels—popular appeal, detective, mystery. Non-fiction, 
adult—biography, science. Textbooks. Juve- 
niles. Royalties. Fay F. Greenberg. 

Gregg Publishing Co., 20 W. 47th St., New York. (25 
to 50 yearly.) Business and educational textbooks. Roy- 
alties. Rupert P. So Relle. 

Grosset & Dunlap, 1140 Broadway, New York. (175 
yearly.) Manuscripts not solicited but will receive atten- 
tion. Novels—reprints. Juvenile fiction—popular series, 
3 to 16 years for boys and girls. Royalties. H. F. 
Juergens. 

Haldeman-Julius Publications, Girard, Kans. Non- 
fiction subjects for “Little Blue Books’ and “Big Blue 
Books.” (15,000 to 30,000), usually by assignment. Out- 
right purchase. E. Haldeman-Julius. 

Hale, Cushman and Flint, Inc., Park Square, Boston. 
General publishers. 

Hall & McCreary Company, 430 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago. Grammar and high-school textbooks. Royalties or 
outright purchase. 

Hammett (J. L.) Co., Kendall Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
(3 or 4 yearly.) Educational, kindergarten books. Fairy 
tales. Royalties. H. H. Young. 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York. 
(100 yearly.) Novels—high literary quality. Juvenile fic- 
tion, 12 to 16 years; no fairy tales. Non-fiction, adult 
juvenile—all types. Verse. Collections of short- 
stories. Gift books. Textbooks for colleges and high 
schools and trade books. Royalties. About three-quarters 
of yearly list furnished by regular writers. 

Harlow Publishing Co.,.Oklahoma City, Okla. Books 
of Oklahoma interest. 


Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33d_St., New York (150 
—" Novels. Juveniles. Non-fiction—business, educa. 
tional, religious, miscellaneous. Dramas. Verse. Roy. 
alties. 

Harvard University Press, 21 Randail Hall, C. i 
Mass. (6 yearly.) Non-fiction—educational books. bridee, 
books. Verse. Royalties. 

Heath (D. C.) & Co., 231 W. 39th St., New York (H 
yearly.) Textbooks, dictionaries. Royalties tri 
purchase. Frank W. Scott. 

Hebberd (Wallace), 129 El Paseo de la Gue 
Barbara, Cal. (20 yearly.) Novels—literary 
ular appeal. Juveniles, ages 7 to 12; fairy tales. Non. 
fiction, adult and juvenile—biography, travel. Texthooks 
Verse. Royalties or outright purchase. Wallace Hebberd 

Henkle (Rae D.) Co., Inc., 45 4th Ave, N 
Novels. Juveniles. Non-fiction. 

Henley (Norman W.) Publishing Co., 2 W. 45th S¢. 
New York. (6 yearly.) Scientific, electrical, practical, 
technical books. ‘N. W. Henley. 

Herder (B.) Book Co., 17 S. Broadway, St. Louis. (5 
yearly.) Catholic religious novels with American settings; 
Catholic non-fiction—biography, history, science, educa. 
tion, religion. Textbooks. Royalties or outright purchase. 

Hinds, Hayden & Eldridge, 5-9 Union Square, W., N 
York. (10 to 20 yearly.) Eencktionnl books. Textbooks 
history, geography, science, music. Royalties, occasionally 
outright purchase. Thomas N. Hinds. 

Hoeber (Paul B.), Inc., 76 Sth Ave., New York. (10 or 
15 yearly.) Medical works. 


Holt (Henry) and Company, 1 Park Ave., New York. 
(100 yearly.) Novels—all types. as Non-fiction— 
humorous and serious, business. Poetry. High-school and 
college textbooks. Royalties. Elliot Holt. 

Home Correspondence School, Springfield, Mass. Books 
for writers. Royalties. 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston. (200 yearly.) 
Novels—all types. Juveniles. Non-fiction—serious and 
religious. Short-story collections. Verse. Textbooks. 
Royalties. Ferris Greenslet. 


Inland Printer Co., 632 S. Sherman St., Chicago. Books 
on printing. Harry Hillman. 

International Publishers Co., 381 4th Ave., New York. 
(20 yearly.) Novels—sociological and problem. Transla- 
tions. Non-fiction, adult—biography, history, philosophy, 
politics, sociology, education, religion. Textooike. Short- 
story collections. Royalties. 

International Textbook Co., 438 Wyoming Ave., Scran- 
ton, Pa. Technical books on assignment only. Outright 
purchase. 


Jewish Publication Society of America, Broad St. and 
Girard Ave., Philadelphia. Jewish religious and serious 
works. Juveniles. 

Johnson Publishing Co., Richmond, Va. Elementary, 
secondary, college textbooks. 

Jones (Marshall) Co., 212 Summer St., Boston. (15 
yearly.) Distinctive books in all fields, with emphasis 
on textbooks, supplementary readers and books that appeal 
to a special market. Royalties. 

Judson Press (The), (American Baptist Publication 
Society), 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (20 yearly.) 
Religious and nature books. Generally royalties. Daniel 
G. Stevens. 


Kahoe & Cee, Yellow Springs, O. Non-fiction— 
philosophy, biography. Poetry. Reprints of standard 
works, old authors. Royalties or author’s expense. Wél- 
ter Kahoe. 

Kenedy (P. J.) & Son, 44 Barclay St., New, York. (2) 
yearly.) Novels (80,000). Juveniles (50,000). Catholic re 
ligious works. Royalties or outright purchase. 

Kerr (Charles H.) & Co., 344 E. Ohio St., Chicago 
(Limited market.) Non-fiction—sociology, economics, ¢¥ 
olution. Indefinite terms. John Keracher. 

Knopf (Alfred A.), 730 5th Ave., New York. (200 yearly 
Novels—high literary quality, all types. Non-fiction— 
types. Textbooks. Short-story collections. Verse. Juve: 
niles. Royalties. 


Laidlaw Brothers, 2001 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Educa: 
tionai books. 
Laird & Lee, 1732 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago. Gil 
books. Mechanical and electrical books, reference wot 
dictionaries. Textbooks. Juveniles. Royalties. 
Lauriat (Charles E.) Co., Boston. (10 yearly.) Novels~ 
reprints, classics. Atlases. 
Lea & Febiger, 600 S. Washington Sq.,, Philadelphia 
(20. yearly.) Medical, dental, pharmaceutical, nursiné, 
agricultural, general scientific books. Royalties. | 
Lippincott (J. B.) Company, 227 E. Washingt on 
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. _ Merrill (Charles E.) Company, 440 4th Ave., New York. 
_ Elementary and high school textbooks. Edwin W. Fielder. 


Methodist Book Concern, 150 5th Ave., New York. (20 


yenile, all types. Textbooks. Specializes in biography, 

history, art, fiction, educational and medical works. No 
try, essays, or very young children’s books. Royalties; 

occasional outright purchase. J. Jefferson Jones. 

Little, Brown & Co,, 34 Beacon St., Boston. (100 
yearly.) Novels. Juveniles. Non-fiction, adult—inspira- 
tional, biography, travel, descriptive. Textbooks. No 
poetry. Royalties. 

Liveright (Horace), 61 W. 48th St., New York. (120 
early.) Novels, all types. Juveniles, fairy tales. Poetry. 
Jays. Non-fiction—political, travel, educational, inspira- 
tional, etc. Royalties. Horace B. Liveright. 

Longman’s, Green & Co., 55 5th Ave., New York. (150 
to 200 yearly.) Novels—all types. Juveniles, 6 to 15 
years; fairy tales. Textbooks. Non-fiction—biography, 
science, philosophy, travel, essays, technical and reference 
books. Plays .(3-act comedies, 10 or 12 characters). Re- 
rints. Royalties, sometimes outright purchase. eo 
Hill. Submit textbooks to A. W. Walker, plays to Nor- 
man Lee Swartout. 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., 273 Congress St., Boston. 
(20 yearly.) Juveniles (25,000 to 100,000). Novels (50,000 
to 100,000). Non-fiction—serious works. Short-story col- 
lections. Royalties or outright purchase. W. F. Gregory. 

Luce (John W.) & Co., 212 Summer St., Boston. Belles 
Lettres, drama, psychology, history. 

Lutheran Literary Board, Burlington, Iowa. Religious 
and scientific books, apologetics. Author’s expense. 

Lyons & Carnahan, 221 E. 20th St., Chicago. (Limited 
market.) Juveniles; fairy tales. Short-story collections. 
Classical collections. Textbooks for grade and high 
schools, and business colleges. Royalties or outright 
purchase. 


Macaulay Co. (The), 257 4th Ave., New York. (25 
yearly.) Novels. Juveniles. Biography. Belles Lettres. 
Translations. 

Macmillan Co. (The), 60 5th Ave., New York. (500 or 
600 yearly.) Novels. Juveniles. Non-fiction—biographies, 
economics, travel, scientific, religion, world problems, 
Technical textbooks. Royalties. 

Macrae Smith Company, 1712 Ludlow St., Philadelphia. 
(20 yearly.) Novels. Juveniles, all ages; fairy tales. Non- 
fiction, adult—biography, travel, nature, religion. Gift 
books. Royalties or outright purchase. Edward Shenton. 

Macy-Masius, 100 5th Ave., New York. (Branch of The 
Vanguard Press.) Novels. Non-fiction, adult—biography, 
history, travel, popular science, music, politics. Royal- 
ties. George Macy. 

Manual Arts Press, 237 N. Monroe St., Peoria, Il. 
Books on woodworking, mechanical and architectural 
drawing, metal working, toys, printing, electricity, sew- 
ing, cooking, pedagogy of manual arts, etc. Royalties. 
Charles A. Bennett. 

McBride (Robert M.} & Co., 7 W. 16th St., New York. 
(100 yearly.) Novels—literary quality, popular appeal, 
adventure, detective, mystery, with American settings. 
No juveniles. Non-fiction, adult—biography, history, 
travel, geography, handicraft, religion, mental science, 
art, architecture. Verse. Royalties. Stuart Rose. 

McClurg (A. C.) & Co., 333 E. Ontario St., Chicago. 
(2 to 50 yearly.) Novels—popular appeal, romance, ad- 
venture, Western, with American settings. Non-fiction, 
adult—biography, history, popular science, handicraft, 
—, sports. Specializes in Western books. Roy- 
alties, 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 370 7th Ave., New York. (100 
yearly.) Non-fiction, adult—science, agriculture, business, 
economics, engineering. Textbooks. Royalties. 

McKay (David) Company, 604 S. Washington Sq., Phil- 
adelphia, (20 yearly.) Taveniies—all ages. Scientific, 
business, technical books, classical collections, dictionaries, 
miscellany. Royalties—10 per cent of retail price. 

McKee (Walter V.), Inc. 32 University Place, New 
York, Non-fiction, Plays. 

McLoughlin Brothers, Springfield, Mass. (30 to. 40 
yearly.) Juveniles, all ages; fairy tales. Novelties. Spe- 
Gializes in painting, toy, and linen books in color. Out- 
night purchase or nipaldiee, Edw. O. Claus, Jr. 

McMurtrie (Douglas C.), Inc., 240 W. 40th St., New 
York. (Limited market.) Typography and bibliography 

ks.. Douglas C. McMurtrie. 

McVey (John Joseph), 1229 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
Educational, technical books. Outright purchase. John 
Joseph McVey. 
ipitedical Art Agency, 191 113th Road, St. Albans, N. Y. 

edical books and art prints. Royalties, outright pur- 

‘ase, or author’s expense. F. J. Rebman. 

Medici Society (The), 755 Boylston St., Boston. Pic- 
ture guide-books, art reproductions. Ralph T. Hale. 

Meigs Publishing Co., 805 Occidental -Bldg., Indian- 
apolis, Church and Sunday-school books. Religious nov- 
’ Handicraft. Greeting cards, games, cutouts, calen- 

ts. Pageants. for special days. Royalties or outright 
Purchase. P, A, Wood. 


yearly.) Religious books. 


Miller (Jesse Ray), 3566 University Ave., Los Angeles. 
_ (12, yearly.) Serious and educational books, sociology, 
social welfare work. Sociological novels. Outright pur- 


chase or royalties. 


Miner (William Harvey) Co., 3618 Franklin Ave., St. 


Louis. Biographies, scientific bodks. 


Minton, Balch & Co., 17 E. 45th St., New York. (30 
to 40 yearly.) Novels (60,000 to 90,000)—literary quality, 
romance, realism, detective, humorous, with American 
settings. Non-fiction, adult—biography, history, travel, 


politics. Royalties. E. H. Balch. 


Modern Library, Inc., 20 E. 57th St., New York. Re- 


prints, anthologies. 


Morehouse Publishing Co. (The), 1801 Fond du Lac 
Ave., Milwaukee. (50 yeariy.) Episcopal religious liter- 


ature. Textbooks in religious education. 


Morrow (William) & Co., Inc., 386 4th Ave., New 
York. (30 yearly.) Novels (80,000 to 120,000), high literary 
quality. Juvenile fiction, 7 years up. Non-fiction—bio- 
graphy, history, social, economic. Poetry. Royalties or 


outright purchase. 


Mosby (The C. V.) Co., 3523 Pine Blvd., St. Louis. (25 
yearly.) Medical, dental, pharmacy, nursing, psychology, 


surgery books. 10 per cent royalties. Paul Knabe. 


National Publishing Co., 239 S. American St., Philadel- 
phia. Juveniles, 6 to 12 years; fairy tales. Religious 
books, dictionaries, Bibles, Bible studies. 


Outright purchase. oward Thomas. 


Nelson (Thomas) & Sons, 381 4th Ave., New York. 


(Closed market.) Juveniles, hymnals, prayer-books. 


Newson & Company, 73 5th Ave., New York. (Limited 
market.) Children’s textbooks, Short-story collections, 


Teachers’ books. Royalties or outright purchase. 


Nichols (C. A.) Publishing Co., Springfield, Mass. His- 


torical and educational books. 


Noble & Noble, 76 5th Ave., New York. (Many vols. 
yearly.) Non-fiction, adult and juvenile. Debates, dic- 
tionaries. Textbooks—English, ethics, geography, health, 
hygiene, history, Latin. Anthologies, business, reading, 
public speaking, teachers’ helps. Royalties; sometimes 
outright purchase. G. Clifford Noble and J. Kendrick 


Noble. 


Norton (W. W.) & Co., 70 5th Ave., New York. (10 
yearly.) Non-fiction—scientific books, drama, biography, 
literature, economics, political science; books for young 


people. W. W. Norton. 


Ogilvie Publishing Co., 57 Rose St., New York. (Lim- 
ited market.) Novels—popular appeal. Non-fiction, adult— 
popular science, handicraft, handbooks. Joke books. Re- 
prints. Outright purchase or royalties. F. B. Ogilvie. 

Open Court i a | Company, 339 E. Chicago Ave., 

hilosophy, science, mathematics, 


Chicago. (10 yearly.) 

religious research. Royalties. Mrs. Mary Carus. 
Orange Judd Publishing Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York. 

Technical books—agriculture, stock-raising, gardening, 


horticulture, architecture; artisans’ and manual-training 


books. 

Oxford University Press, 114 5th Ave., New York. 
(250 yearly.) Non-fiction—biography, music, medicine. 
Textbooks. Poetry. Short-story collections, gift books, 
classical collections, dictionaries, Bibles. 


Page (L. C.) & Company, 53 Beacon St., Boston. (30 
to 40 yearly.) Novels to 80,000)—literary quality, 
popular appeal, uplift. Juvenile fiction (50,000 to 70,000)— 
6 to 16 years. Non-fiction, adult—travel, handicraft, fine 
arts, music, inspirational, anthologies. Rarely collections 
of short-stories. Gift books—art, travel, music. Usually 
outright purchase, sometimes royalties. 

Paine Publishing Co., 40 E. Ist St., Dayton, O. (50 
yearly.) Plays, entertainments, especially 3-act plays for 
high-schools, churches, clubs, etc. Outright purchase. 

Payson & Clarke, Ltd., 6 E. 53d St., New York. 
Novels; general works. 

Penn Publishing Co. (The), 925 Filbert St., Philadelphia. 
(30 to 40 yearly.) Novels (70,000 to 80,000)—literary qual- 
ity, love, realism, adventure, etc. Juveniles. Non-fiction— 
travel, biography, history, science, education, business, 
sports. Plays, entertainments. Gift books. Royalties 
F. W. Shoemaker. 

Physical Culture Pub. Co., 119 W. 40th St., New York. 
Health, hygiene, physical culture. 

Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston. Serious, religious, 
historical books. Juveniles. 

Pitman (Isaac) & Sons, 2 W. 45th St., New York. (50 
yearly.) Scientific, technical, arts and crafts, vocational, 
commercial, educational, business handbooks. 

Pott (James) & Co., 214 E. 23rd St., New York. Prayer 
books, religious volumes, Bibles. 
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Platt & Munk Co., Inc., 200 Sth Ave., New York. Ju- 
veniles—fairy tales, something-to-do books, color books. 
_Prang Co. (The), 2001 Calumet Ave., Chicago. Educa- 
tional art books. Royalties. John Laidlaw. 
_Prentice-Hall, 70 5th Ave., New York. (10 yearly.) 
College and university textbooks—business finance, law. 

Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, (The West- 
minster Press), Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia. (10 
yearly.) Religious textbooks. Rev. John T. Faris. 
_Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J. (15 yearly.) 
Non-fiction—all types. Verse. Royalties or commissions. 
Paul G. Tomlinson. 

_Public School Publishing Co., Hl. Educa- 
tional books for teachers and children. 

Putnam’s (G, P.) Sons, 2 W. 45th St., New York. (150 
yearly.) Novels. Non-fiction—miscellaneous, travel, sci- 
ence, biography. Juveniles. Royalties. B. R. Redman. 


Rand, McNally & Co., 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. (20 
yearly.) _Juvenile fiction, ages 6 to 16 (10,000 to 40,000 
words) ; juvenile biographies, histories, travel, handicraft. 
fextbooks. Atlases, maps. Royalties or outright pur- 
chase. F. M. Hammitt. 

Random House, Inc., 20 FE. Fifty-seventh Street, New 
York. Non-fiction. 

Reeve (James Knapp), Franklin, O. Books for writers. 
Royalties or outright purchase. 

Reilly (The Peter) Co., 133 N. Thirteenth St., Phila- 
delphia. Educational, medical, religious (Catholic) books. 
Author’s expense. 

Reilly & Lee Co., 536 Lake Shore Dr., Chicago. (20 
yearly.) Novels. Juveniles. Verse. Gift books, health 
books, dictionaries, graduation books. Royalties. John 
Gilhan. 

Renard (Charles) Company, 21 EF. 40th St., New York. 
Classics. Juveniles. 

Republic Book Co., 157 E. 47th St., New York. (Closed 
market.) Education, sociology, economics. 

Revell (Fleming H.) Co., 158 5th Ave., New York. (100 
yearly.) Novels—romance, sea, religious, American set- 
tings. Juvenile fiction, all ages. Non-fiction, adult and 
juvenile—biography, business, religion. Textbooks. Dic- 
tionaries. No sex material. Royalties. Paul Patton Faris. 

Reynolds Publishing Co., 250 Vark Ave., New York. 
Books for salesmen. 

Ronald Press Co. (The), 15 FE. 26th St., New York. (50 
yearly.) Law, science, sociology, education, business, 
textbooks. ‘Technical engineering, industrial, aeronaut- 
ical. Royalties. 

Rowe (The H. M.) Co., Baltimore, Md. Commercial 
textbooks—bookkeeping, commercial law, shorthand, ete. 
Chas. G. Reigner. 

Row, Peterson & Co., Evanston, Ill. (10 to 15 yearly.) 
Textbooks for elementary and secondary schools—bio- 
graphy, history, travel, geography, science, agriculture, 
education. Royalties. R. K. Row. 


Saalfield Publishing Co., Akron, ©. Juvenile fiction 
(10,000 to 30,000); fairy tales, adventure stories. Royalties 
or outright purchase. 

Sadlier (Wm. H.), 11 Park Place, New York. Catholic 
textbooks—-history, geography, education. Royalties or 
outright purchase. F. X. Sadlier. 

Sanborn (Benj. H.) & Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
(10 yearly.) Textbooks. Royalties. W. F. Young. 

Sargent (Porter), 11 Beacon St., Boston. Educational 
books, guidebooks, handbooks. 

Saunders (W. B.) Company, W. Washington Sq., Phila- 
delphia. (50 yearly.) Textbooks, technical—medicine, sur- 
gery, veterinary, science, dentistry, nursing. Royalties. 
R. W. Greene. 

Schirmer (G.), Inc., 3_E. 43rd St., New York. Educa- 
tional books on music. Royalties. 

Scientific American Publishing Co., 24 W. 40th St., New 
York. (Closed market.) Scientific books. 

Scientific Book Corporation, 15 E. 26th St., New York. 
Technical, mechanical, scientific, industrial books; espe- 
cially works on architecture, building, heating, plumbing, 
sheet metal working, automobiles, metallurgy. Royalties 
and outright purchase. 

Scott Foresman & Co., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
(Limited market.) Textbooks. Royalties. Gilbert W. 
Kelly. 

Scribner’s (Charles) Sons, 597 5th Ave., New York. (200 
yearly.) Novels (60,000 to 150,000). Juveniles (30,000 to 
80,000). Non-fiction, adult--serious, religious. Textbooks. 
Short-story collections. Verse. Royalties. 

Sears (J. H.) & Co., 114 E. 32nd St., New York. (Over 
100 yearly.) Novels-—all types. Juveniles; fairy tales. 
Poetry. Miscellaneous non-fiction. Royalties. Henry 
Meade Williams. 

Seiler (A. G.), 1224 Amsterdam Ave., New York. Ed- 
ucational books. Royalties. 


Shaw (A. W.) Co., Cass, Huron and Erie Sts., Chi 
(30 yearly.) Non-fiction (up to 200,000)—business, 
science, agriculture, etc. Royalties. Thomas S. Rockwel, 

Siebel Publishing Corporation, 32 W. 20th St., New Yor) 
Physical culture books. Royalties or outright pesca 

Silver, Burdett & Co., 41 Union Square, W., New Yor} 
(15 yearly.) Educational books. Juveniles. Robert 
Williamson. 

Simmons-Boardman Pub. Co., 30 Church St., New York 
(10 yearly.) Popular technical books. , 
_Simmons-Peckham Co., Inc., 112 E. 19th St., New York 
Schoolbooks for grammar grades. 

Simon and Schuster, Inc., 37 W. 57th St., New York 
(30 yearly.) Novels—high literary quality. Non-fiction, 
adult—all types. Royalties. M. L. Schuster. 

Southern Publishing Co. (The), Dallas, Tex. (5 to 1) 
yearly.) School and college textbooks—history, travel 
geography, science, popular science. Royalties. J. [, 

ragg. 

Stanford University Press, Stanford University, (al 
Text and reference books. J. H. Davis. 

Stanton (John R.) Co., 2537-9 S. State St., Chicago. 
General standard books. Juveniles. 

Stechert (G. E.) Co., 31 E. 10th St., New York. (¥ 
yearly.) Reprints. Foreign languages. 

Stokes (Frederick A.) Co., 443 4th Ave., New York 
(100 yearly.) Novels—all types. Non-fiction—serious types. 
Juveniles. Royalties. F. A. Stokes. 

Stoll & Edwards Co., Inc., 425 4th Ave., New York. 
Juveniles—younger children. Fairy tales, cutouts, games, 
novelties. Royalties or outright purchase. H. L. Stoll. 

Stratford Company, The, 289 Congress St., Boston. Fic- 
tion and non-fiction. Author’s expense. 

Street & Smith, 79 7th Ave., New York. Paperbound 
novels—no original manuscripts considered. Ronald Oli- 
phant. 

Sully (George) & Co., 114 E. 25th St., New York. (Lim- 
ited market.) Inspirational books, anthologies, handicraft, 
education, sports. Compiled reference works. No novels. 
Royalties or outright purchase. G. T. Wadleigh. 


Translation Publishing Co., 76 5th Ave., New York. 
Translations, especially textbooks. 


Unicorn Press, 5 E. 57th St., New York. Novels. 
Poetry. General works. 

United Lutheran Publication House, 1228 Spruce St) 
Philadelphia. (12 yearly.) Juveniles. Sunday-school text- 
books. 

University of California Press, Berkeley, Cal. Publishes 
only manuscripts of the faculty. 

University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago. 
(50 or 60 yearly.) Philosophy, law, philology, science, 
popular science, fine arts, politics, sociology, education, 
business, religion, textbooks. Juvenile religious. Royal- 
ties or at author’s expense. Gordon J. Laing. 

University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. No mat- 
ket except for faculty members. 

University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Ilill, . C. 
(16 yearly.) Social study, history, biography, religion, 
philosophy, language and literature, science. Royalties 
or special arrangement. 


Vanguard Press, 100 5th Ave., New York. (Associated 
with Macy-Masius.) Reprints. Jacob Baker. ; 

Van Nostrand Co., 8 Warren St., New York. ‘ae 
yearly.) Educational, business, textbooks. Technica 
works, all types. 

Vernon Law Book Co., 922 Oak St., Kansas City. Law 
books. Royalties or outright purchase. 

Viking Press, Inc., (The), 30 Irving Pl, New York. 
(20 yearly.) Novels—high literary standard. Non-fiction, 
adult and juvenile—all types. Verse. Collections of short- 
stories. Royalties. 

Vinal (Harold), Ltd., 562 5th Ave., New York. Novels. 
Poetry. Books of literary criticism. Frequently 4 
author’s expense. 

Vir Publishing Company, Public Ledger Bldg., ee 
delphia. Novels—religious. Non- fiction—inspirational, 
help, physical training. Health books dealing with se 
in a rational way. Outright purchase. L. M. Cross. 

Volland (P. F.) & Co., Joliet, Ill. (15 to 20 yeasty) 
Juveniles (5000 to 25,000) all ages. Greeting cards, ca” 
endars, novelties, cutouts, games. Royalties, sometime 
outright purchase. Mrs. Margherita O. Osborne. 


Wagner (Harr) Publishing Co., 149 New Montgome’? 
St., San Francisco. (15 yearly.) Elementary school a 
books, pedagogy. Royalties—i10 per cent on cash sales. 
Harr Wagner. 

Wahr (George), Ann Arbor, Mich. Educational 
technical books. Royalties. 

Warwick & York, 10 E. Centre St., Baltimore, . 
Educational books. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Washburn (Ives), Inc., 119 W._ 57th St., New York. 
Novels. Serious works, memoirs. Juveniles. 

Washburn & Thomas, P. O. Box 131, Cambridge, Mass. 
(Small list.) General literature. Royalties, or outright 
purchase. David W. Bailey. 

Watt (G. Howard), 1819 Broadway, New York. (30 
yearly.) Novels (70,000 to 150,000)—literary quality, love, 
romance, realism, adventure. Juveniles. Non-fiction, 
adult—biography, history, travel, agriculture, sports, dog 
books. Royalties. G. Howard Watt. 

Watt (W. J.) & Co., 43 W. 27th St., New York. Novels 
(over 70, 

Webb Book Publishing Company, 10th St. at Cedar and 
Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. (Limited market.) Agricul- 
ture, home economics, vocational, industrial, textbooks. 
Royalties. Edward C. Downing. 

Werner (E. S.) & Co., 11 E. 14th St., New York. (Many 
vols. yearly.) Plays. Textbooks. Physical culture, method 
and recitation books, drills, pantomimes, dances. Out- 
right purchase, royalties, or author’s expense. Mrs. M. 
S. T. Werner. 

Westermann (B.) Co., Inc., 13 W. 46th St., New York. 
Technical, educational works. 

West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Law _ books. 

Westminster Press (The), (Presbyterian Board of 
Christian Education), Witherspoon dg., Philadelphia. 
Religious textbooks. Rev. John T. Faris. 

Wheeler Publishing Co., 2831 S. Park Way, Chicago. 
Elementary textbooks, especially readers. 

Whitman (Albert) & Co., 323 W. Randolph St., Chicago. 
(25 yearly.) Juvenile fiction (16,000 to 45,000), ages 5 to 
4; fairy tales. Rarely juvenile non-fiction. Outright 
purchase. W. Montgomery Major. 

Wilde (W. A.) Company, 131 Clarendon St., Boston. 
(10 yearly.) Juvenile fiction (40,000 to 50,000); semi- 
educational or semi-supplementary reading; non-fiction, 
adult and juvenile—history, travel, inspirational, relig- 
ious, gift books. Royalties. 

Wiley (John) & Sons, 440 4th Ave., New York. Tech- 
nical books, sociology, engineering, etc. Royalties. 
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Willett, Clark & Colby, 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
General publishers. Scholarly and popular books in any 
field, for larger masses rather than restricted circles. 
Royalties or outright purchase. Wm. J. Colby. 

Williams & Wilkins Co., Mt. Royal and Guilford Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. (40 to 50 yearly.) Non-fiction—science, 
popular science, philology, agriculture, education. Tech- 
nical textbooks—medicine, biology, bacteriology, chem- 
ag psychology, personnel research, nature. Royalties. 
E. F. Williams. 

Wilson (H. W.) Co., 958 University Ave., New York. 
Bibliographical works for libraries and booksellers; refer- 
ence books for debaters. W. C. Rowell. 

Winstgn (John, C.)! Co., 1006 Arch St., Philadelphia. (30 
yearly.) Non-fiction, adult and juvenile—biog -aphy, geo- 
graphy, sociology, education, business, religion. Text- 

s. W. D. Lewis. 

Wise (Wm. H.) & Co., 50 W. 47th St., New York. 
Educational, classics, standard modern sets. 

_Witter (Conrad), St. Louis. Educational books. Out- 
right purchase. 

Woman’s Press (The), 600 Lexington Ave., New York. 
(No market.) Educational and religious volumes furn- 
ished by the Y. W. C. A. 

Wood (Wm.) & Co., 51 5th Ave, New York. (20 
yearly.) Medical books. Royalties. 

World Book Company, 313 Park Hill Ave., Yonkers, \. 
Y. (20 yearly.) School and college textbooks; educa- 
tional works. Royalties. Caspar W. Hodgson. 

World Syndicate Co., Inc., 110 W. 40th St., New York. 
Bibles, dictionaries. 

Writers Publishing Co., Inc. (The), 9 W. 64th St., New 
York. (Closed market.) 

Wycil & Company, 206 Broadway, New York. Foreign- 
language textbooks. 


Yale University Press, 143 Elm St., New Haven, Conn. 
(50 yearly.) Textbooks. Verse. Juveniles. Essays. Relig- 
ious and educational volumes. Specializes in scholarly 
works. Royalties or occasionally at author’s expense. 


CROSS REFERENCES FOR HANDY MARKET LIST OF BOOK PUBLISHERS 


Publishers classified according to types of books issued. 


NOVELS 


Altemus (Henry) Co. 
Ambrose (Adelaide) 
Appleton (D.) Co. 
Atlantic Monthly Press 
Ball Pub Co. 


MacMillan Co. 

MacRae Smith 
Macy-Masius 

McBride (Robt. M.) & Co. 
McClurg (A. C.) & Co. 
Minton, Balch & Co. 
Morrow (Wm.) & Co. 


Barse & Co. Ogilvie Pub. Co. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. Page (L. C.) & Co. 

Boni (A. & C.) Payson & Clarke, Ltd. 
Brentano’s Penn Pub. Co. 

Century Co. Putnams (G. P.) Sons 
Clode (Edw. J.) Revell (Fleming H.) Co. 


Cosmopolis Press 


Cosmopolitan Book Corp. 


Scribner’s (Chas.) Sons 
Sears (J. H.) & Co. 


Covici-Friede Simon & Schuster 
Coward-McCann Stokes (Frederick A.) Co. 
Crowell (Thos. Y.) Unicorn Press 
ime Club Viking Press 

Day (John) Co. Vinal (Harold), Ltd. 
$e n-Adair Co. Washburn (Ives) 

Press, Inc. Watt (S. Howard) 

Co. Watt (W. J.) 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. JUVENILES 


Duffield & Co. 

Dutton (E. P.) & Co. 
Frank-Maurice 

Fleet (Thomas) Co. 


Altemus (Henry) Co. 
Ambrose (Adelaide) 
Appleton (D.) & Co. 


Greenberg, Publisher Atlantic Monthly Press 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. Barse . 
H r & Bros. Beckley-Cardy Co. 
atoard (Wallace) Bloch Pub. Co. 
Hany (Rae D.) Co. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
— (Henry) & Co. Boy Scouts of America 
| oughton Mifflin Co. Bradley (Milton) Co. 
nternational Publishers Brimmer (B. J.) Co. 
in fred A. Bruce Pub. Co. 
Ljppincott (J. B.) Co. Burt (A. L.) Co. 
on Brown & Co. entury Co. 
Loetight (Horace) Coward-McCann 

igman’s Green & Co. Crowell (Thos. Y.) 
pithrop, Lee & Shepard Cupples & Leon 

acaulay Co, Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
Duffield & Co. 

Dutton (E. P.) & Co. 
Fenno (R. F.) & Co. 
Flanagan (A.) Co. 
Frank-Maurice 

Gabriel (Samuel) Sons 
Graham (Chas. E.) & Co. 
Greenberg, Publisher 
Grosset & Dunlap 
Hammett (J. L.) Co. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Harper & Bros. 
Hebberd (Wallace) 
Henkle (Rae D.) Co. 
Hoit (Henry) & Co. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Kenedy (P. J.) & Son 
Knopf (Alfred A.) 
Lippincott (J. B.) Co. 
Little, Brown & Co. 
Liveright (Horace) 
Longman’s, Green & Co. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 
Lyons & Carnahan 
Macaulay Co. 
Macmillan Co. 

Macrae Smith Co. 
McKay (David) Co. 
McLaughlin Bros. 
Morrow (Wm.) & Co. 
National Pub. Co. 
Nelson (Thos.) & Sons 
Norton (W. W.) & Co. 
Page (L. C.) & Co. 
Penn Pub. Co. 

Platt & Munk Co. 
Putnam’s (G. P.) Sons 
Rand, McNally & Co. 
Renard (Chas.) Co. 
Revell (Fleming H.) 
Saalfield Pub. Co. 
Scribner’s (Chas.) Sons 
Sears (J. H.) & Co. 


See general directory for full names and addresses. 


Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Stanton (John R.) Co. 
Stokes (Frederick A.) 
Stoll & Edwards Co. 
Volland (P. F.) & Co. 
Washburn (Ives) 

Watt (S. Howard) 
Whitman (Albert) & Co. 
Wilde (W. A.) Co. 


NON-FICTION 


(Biography, Travel, Philos- 


ophy, Essays, Etc.) 


Adelphi Co. 

Ambrose (Adelaide) 
American Writers’ Press 
Appleton (D.) & Co. 
Atlantic Monthly Press 
Ball Pub. Co. 

Barse & Co. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

Boni (A. & C.) 
Brentano’s 

Brimmer (B. J.) Co. 
Brown (Nicholas L.) 
Century Co. 

Clark (Arthur H.) Co. 
Cokesbury Press 
Columbia University Press 
Copeland (Lewis) 
Cosmopolitan Book Shop 
Covici-Friede 
Coward-McCann 

Crofts (F. S.) 

Crowell (Thos. Y.) 

Day (John) Co. 

Devin Adair Co. 

Dial Press 

Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
Dutton (E. P.) & Co. 
Flanagan (A.) Co. 


ah 
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Fleet (Thomas) 
Forbes & Co. 
Frank-Maurice 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
Globus Press 
Greenberg, Publisher 
Haldeman-Julius Pubs. 
Hale, Cushman & Flint 
Harper & Bros. 
Hebberd (Wallace) 
Henkle (Rae D.) Co. 
Holt (Henry) & Co. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
International Publishers 
Kahoe & Co. 
Kerr (Chas. H.) & Co. 
Knopf (Alfred A.) 
Lippincott (J. B.) Co. 
Little, Brown & Co. 
Liveright (Horace) 
Lonzgman’s Green & 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Luce (John W.) & Co. 
Macmillan Co. 
Macy-Masius 
McBride (Robt. M.) & Co. 
McClurg (A. C.) & Co. 
McKee (Walter V.) 
Miller (Jesse Ray) 
Minton, Balch & Co. 
§ Sa ong & Co. 
Noble oble 
Norton (W. W.) & Co. 
Ogilvie Pub. Co. 
Open Court Pub. Co. 
Oxford University Press 
Page (L. C.) & Co. 
Payson & Clarke, Ltd. 
Penn Pub. Co. 
Princeton University Press 
Putnam’s (S. P.) Sons 
Random House 
Revell (Fleming H.) Co. 
Scribner’s (Chas.) Sons 
Sears (J. H.) & Co. 
Simon & Schuster 
Stokes (Frederick A.) 
Sully (George) & Co. 
Unicorn Press. 
University of Chicago Press 
Viking Press 
Vinal (Harold) Ltd. 
Washburn (Ives) 
Watt (S. Howard) 
Wilde (W. A.) Co. 
Willett, Clark & Colby 
Williams & Wilkins 
Wilson (H. W.) Co. 
Winston (John C.) Co. 
Yale University Press 


RELIGIOUS 


(Including religious fiction, 
adult and juvenile.) 


Abingdon Press 

Alpha House, Inc. 

Am. Sunday School Union 
American Tract Society 
Association Press 
Augustana Book Concern 


TECHNICAL WORKS 


(Predominating type indicated so far 
as possible in parentheses, when not 


indicated by name.) 


American Photographic Pub. Co. 


American Technical Society 
Architectural Book Pub. Co. 


Andel (Theo.) & Co. (Mechanical) _. Laird & 
Baird (Henry Carey) Co. (Mechanical) 
& Co. (Nursing) 
Blakeston’s (P.) Son & Co. (Science) 
Bowker (R. R.) Co. (Book-trade) 


Barrows (M.) 


Chicago Medical Book Co. 

Davis (F. A.) Co. (Medical) 
De La 
Ditson (Oliver) Co. (Music) 


Mare (A. T.) Co. (Garden) 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Baptist Sunday School Bd. 
Beacon Press 
Benziger Bros. (Catholic) 
Bloch Pub. Co. (Jewish) 
Christian Alliance Pub. Co. 
Cokesbury Press 
Concordia Pub. House 
Devin-Adair Co. 
Dutton (E. P.) & Co. 
Extension Press (Catholic) 
Foster (Charles) Pub. Co. 
Frank-Maurice 
Gospel Trumpet Co. 
Harper & Bros. 
Herder (B.) Book Co. (Cath.) 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Jewish Pub. Society 
Judson Press (I3aptist) 
Kenedy (P. J.) & Son (Cath.) 
Lutheran Literary Board 
Macmillan Co. 
Macrae Smith Co. 
McBride (Robt. M.) & Co. 
Meigs Pub. Co. 
Methodist Book Concern 
Morehouse Pub. Co. (Epis.) 
National Pub. Co. 
Nelson (Thos.) & Sons 
Pilgrim Press 
Pott (James) & Co. 
Presby. Bd. of Christ. Ed. 
Reilly (Peter) Co. (Catholic) 
Revell (Fleming H.) Co. _ 
Sadlier (Wm. W.) (Catholic) 
Scribner’s (Chas.) Sons 
United Lutheran Pub. House 
University of Chicago Press 
Univ. of N. Carolina Press 
Vir Pub. Co. 
Westminster Press (Presby.) 
Wilde (W. A.) Co. 
Winston (John C.) Co. 
Woman’s Press 
Yale University Press 


TEXTBOOKS—EDUCA- 
TIONAL WORKS 


Adams (R.G.) & Co. 
Allyn & Bacon 
Alpha House 
Ambrose (F. M.) Co. 
American Book Co. 
Appleton (D.) & Co. 
Barnes (A. S.) & Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 
Blakeston’s (P.) Son & Co. 
Bloch Pub. Co. 
Bruce Pub. Co. 
Casper (C.N.) Co. 
Century Co. 
Cokesbury Press 
Columbia University Press 
Comstock Pub. Co. 
Crofts (F. S.) 

Devin Adair Co. 
Duffield & Co. 
Dutton (E. P.) & Co. 
Educational Pub. Co. 
Faxon (F. W.) Co. 
Flanagan (A.) Co. 
Ginn & Co. 

Globe Book Co. 


Harper & Bros. 


Longman’s Green 
Macmillan Co. 
Manual Arts Press 


McGraw Hill Book Co. (Industrial) 
McKay (David) Co. 
McMurtrie (Douglas C.) (Typography) 


Drake (F. J.) & Co. (Mechanical) 
Engineering Magazine Co. (Industrial) 
Financial Pub. Co. (Business) 
Franklin & Charles (Physics) 


Henley (N. W.) Co. (Scientific) 
Hoeber (Paul B.) (Medi 
International Textbook Co. (Industrial) 
Lee (Mechanical) 

Lea & Febiger (Medical) 

‘Lippincott (J. B.) Co. (Medical) 


Publisher, Inc. 
Gregg Pub. Co. 
Hall & McCreary Co. 
Hammett (J. L.) Co. 
Harcourt Brace & Co. 
Harvard University Press 
Heath (D.C.) & Co. 
Hebberd (Wallace) 
Herder (B. ) Book Co. 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldridge 
Holt (Henry) & Co. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
International Publishers 
Johnson Pub. Co. 
Jones (Marshall) Co. 
Knopf (Alfred A.) 
Laidlow Bros. 
Laird & Lee 
Lippincott (J. B.) Co. 
Little, Brown & Co. 
Longman’s, Green & Co. 
Lyons & Carnahan 
Macmillan Co. 
Manual Arts Press 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
McVey (John J.) 
Merrill (Chas. E.) Co. 
Newson & Co. 
Nichols (C. A.) ub. Co. 
Noble & Noble 
Oxford University Press 
Prang Co. 
Public School Pub. Co. 
Rand, McNally & Co. 
Revell (Fleming H.) Co. 
Ronald Press Co. 
Rowe (H. M.) Co. 
Row, Peterson & Co. 
Sanborn (Benj. H.) & Co. 
Sargent (Porter) 
Saunders (W. B.) Co. 
Scott Foresman & Co. 
Scribner’s (Chas.) Sons 
Seiler (A. S.) 
Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Simmons-Peckham Co. 
Southern Pub. Co. 
Stanford University Press 
Translation Pub. Co. 
University of Chicago Press 
Van Nostrand Co. 
Wagner (Harr) Pub. Co. 
Wahr (George) 
Warwick & York 
Webb Book Pub. Co. 
Werner (E. S.) & Co. 
Westermann (B.) 
Wheeler Pub. Co. 
Williams & Wilkins Co. 
Wise (Wm. H.) & Co. 
Witter (Conrad) 
Woman’s Press 
World Book Co. 
Wycil & Co. 
Yale University Press 


LAW 


Baker, Voorhis & Co. 
Baldwin Law Pub. Co. 
Banks & Co. 

Bender (Matthew) & Co. 
Callaghan & Co. 


edical) 


Financial Pub. Co. 
Ronald Press Co. 
Vernon Law Book Co, 
West Pub. Co. 


PLAYS, RECITATIONS, 
ETC, 


Appleton (D.) & Co. 
Baker (Walter H.) & Co, 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 
Brimmer (B. J.) Co. 
Covici-Friede 

Denison (T. S.) & Co. 
Dramatic Pub. Co. 
Eldridge Entertain. House 
Fisher (J.) & Bros. 
Fitzgerald Pub. Corp. 
Flanagan (A.) Co. 
French (Samuel) 
Harper & Bros. 

Kahoe & Co. 

Liveright (Horace) 
Longman’s Green & Co. 
McKee (Walter V.) 
Meigs Pub. Co. 

Paine Pub. Co. 

Penn Pub. Co. 


Werner (E. S.) & Co. 


POETRY 


Appleton (D.) & Co. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
Brimmer (B. J.) Co. 
Century Co. 

Dial Press, Inc. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
Dutton (E. P.) & Co. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Harper & Bros. 
Hebberd (Wallace) 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Knopf (Alfred A.) 
Liveright (Horace) 
McBride (Robt. M.) & Co, 
Morrow (Wm.) & Co. 
Oxford University Press 
Princeton University Press 
Scribner’s (Chas.) Sons 
Sears (J. H.) & Co. 
Unicorn Press 

Vinal (Harold) Ltd. 
Yale University Press 


GIFT BOOKS 


Dodge Pub. Co. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Laird & Lee 

Macrae Smith Co. 
Oxford University Press 
Penn Pub. Co. 


REPRINTS 


Burt (A. L.) Co. 
Chelsea House 
Grosset & Dunlap 
Kahoe & Co. 

Lauriat (Chas. E.) Co. 
Modern Library, Inc. 
Ogilvie Pub. Co. 
Stechert (G. E.) Co. 
Vanguard Press 


McVey (John J.) ; 
Medical Art Agency (Medical) 
Mosby (C. V.) Co. (Medical) 
Orange Judd Pub. Co. (Agricultural) 
Pitman (Isaac) & Sons (Vocationa 
Ronald Press Co. (Industrial) 
Schirmer (G.) (Music) 
Scientific Book Corp. (Industrial) 
Shaw (A. W.) Co. (Business) ; 
Siebel Pub. Corp. (Physical Culture) 
Simmons Boardman Pub. Co. 


saad Van Nostrand Co. (Business) 
Vir Pub. Co. (Physical Culture) 


Westermann (B.) Co. —_ 
Wiley (John) & Sons (Engineering) 
Wood (Wm.) & Co. (Medical) 
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Trade, Technical and Class Journal 


Department 
JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR 


Buttarp Heaps NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


public utility sales manager who found busi- 

ness writing to be his true field, who wrote 
business books and edited publications, and then 
became free lance, contributing. to nearly three 
hundred different magazines, is the new president 
of the National Association of Business Writers. 
He is J. E. Bullard, of Providence, Rhode Island. 

Bullard is well known to writers through his 
numerous articles on business writing. He is a 
true authority. It is a delight to handle Bullard’s 
clean, careful copy. 

Thereby came a surprise for the department 
editor, meeting Bullard personally in Providence 
the past summer. “Here is a writer,” we had 
concluded, “who writes slowly, with deliberation.” 

Instead, Bullard is one of the most rapid men 
in the profession! It is no trick at all for him to 
turn out 6000 words at a sitting, ready for the 
linotyper, except for minor things. caught by Mrs. 
Bullard as she reads. He writes 1,000,000 words a 
year, and most of it appears in print. 

How little separates the writer and the editor 
in business writing is apparent in other new 
association officers. Archie Richardson, vice-pres- 
ident, was an Atlanta trade-paper editor, before 
becoming free lance. Austin C. Lescarboura, treas- 
urer, Croton-on-Hudson, New York (with an office, 
too, in the Tribune Tower, New York City), is 
remembered by many writers as one-time manag- 
ing editor of The Scientific American. W. C. 
Hirsch, Rahway, N. J., a new director, is a former 
business paper editor. 

Willard D. Morgan, Los Angeles, Calif., joins 
the board of directors, as does Ernest A. Dench, 
Ho-ho-kus, N. J., president during the past year. 
Other members of the board are Lloyd S. Graham, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Ruel McDaniel, San Antonio, 
Texas. A. E. Edgar, Windsor, Ont.; and Fred 
E. Kunkel, Washington, D. C. 

John T. Bartlett has been made permanent sec- 
retary and business manager. 


Go Oo 


GroupS—AND THE FREE LANCE 


“WE have group conferences,” John Thomas 
Wilson, vice-president and editor-in- 
thief of the National Trade Journals, Inc., in- 
formed us. “From time to time, a plan of one 
publication signally successful is directed for use 
in other of our magazines. 
However, for the most part, individual editor- 


ial management is substantially as it was before 


‘the magazines came together under one ownership. 


“We feel this way about it. The editor of one 
of our magazines—in the sporting goods, cleaning 
and dyeing, canning, candy, or other field—knows 
far more about the needs of his readers and his 
industry than anyone else in our organization does. 
If the individual editor doesn’t know far more 
than anyone else, he doesn’t belong as editor. We 
believe in giving him full authority.” 

John Thomas Wilson was in 1911 or 1912 on 
the sports staff of the Denver Post. He went to 
the Kansas City Post. An unfolding career took 
him East, where, a few years ago, he became in- 
terested in business paper publishing. The paper 
was The Candy Gasette. 

With an associate, Wilson conceived the idea of 
a giant business-paper publishing enterprise. Each 
member would be a publication which, over three 
years, had shown high earnings. Again, each pub- 
lication would be in its Own separated field. When 
one industry had depression, another, as averages 
work out, would be riding high. The backing was 
secured. In a few months, eleven publications, for 
which considerably over $3,000,000 had been spent 
in cash, were acquired, and the National Trade 
Journals, Inc., were a reality—the second largest 
publishing business in the field. The publications 
are— 

Building Age, Candy Weekly, Canning Age, 
Cement, Mill and Quarry, Fishing Gazette, Motor- 
ship, Motorboat, Oil Engine Power, National 
Cleaner and Dyer, Butchers’ Advocate, and Sport- 
ing Goods Journal. Editorial offices are at 101 W. 
Thirty-first Street, New York City. 


Other groups have been formed the past year. 
It is very easy, in fact, to accumulate a list of 
fifteen or twenty trade-paper groups. The trend, 
unquestionably, is strongly toward group publish- 
ing. 

What effect has the group upon the free-lance 
writer? The surmise that groups will mean many 
more staff men in the field has been advanced. 
In practice, it is usually found more efficient, and 
less expensive, to rely on special writers resident 
in numerous local territories. The great bulk of 
the feature material of American business papers 
has been written for years by independent contribu- 
tors, and there seems no reason to believe this 
condition is to change. The department editor 
could not find, on a recent visit to New York City, 
that the large groups recently formed would ap- 
preciably alter the situation. 
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On the other hand, establishing a favorable 
connection with one member of a group, a free- 
lance writer has his way opened, readily, to the 
associated magazines. 


Literary Market Tips 


In the Trade, Technical, and Class Journal 
Field 


The Excavating Engineer, South Milwaukee, 
Wis., a magazine devoted exclusively to excava- 
tion, “is always glad to see fact stories of shovel, 
dragline, dredging, and clamshell excavating oper- 
ations written by men who know the field from 
actual experience—particularly when such stories 
are accompanied by good snapshots. Such articles 
should preferably deal with work where Bucyrus- 
Erie, Bucyrus or Erie equipment is being used, 
and after editing are submitted to the contractor 
or owner for approval, so must contain accurate 
facts and practical information. Men on the job 
are usually best equipped to furnish such stories 
and it is suggested that a brief outline be submitted 
before story is attempted. Out-of-the-ordinary 
methods of handling excavating problems are par- 
ticularly desired, also stories of excavating pro- 
jects of national interest or presenting unusual 
features of construction, location, or difficult oper- 
ation. Pictures for illustrating are essential, but 
if the article is of sufficient interest can be ar- 
ranged for by the magazine through professional 
photographers. Rates are $4 per column on publi- 
cation and $1 each for pictures. A very little verse 
is used, usually of ballad type, and subject matter 
must be within the sharply defined scope of the 
magazine. Sample copies on request and it is sug- 
gested the magazine be read carefully before prepa- 
ration of articles.” Arnold Andrews, associate edi- 
tor, sends this statement. 


The Keystone, 1505 Race Street, Philadelphia, 
a trade journal of the jewelry field, “is particularly 
interested in articles based on credit selling in jew- 
elry stores catering to installment trade, and gift 
and art departments in the finer stores,” writes H. 
P. Bridge, editor. “We want sound, constructive 
articles, preferably based on the methods of lead- 
ing jewelers, also good jewelry store photos. Opin- 
ions are gladly given on suggested articles.” Pay- 
ment is on publication at 1 to 2 cents for special 
articles, 30 cents an inch for news items pertaining 
to important happenings in the jewelry trade, and 
$1.50 to $3 for photos. Only an exceptional article 
will receive a rate better than 1 cent, the depart- 
ment editor understands. 


The Rudder, 9 Murray Street, New York, is 
now edited by Wm. F. Crosby, who succeeds Ger- 
ald T. White. Its needs are for articles up to 
3000 words on boat cruising, racing, navigation, 
and allied subjects—no fiction. Payment is at 1 
cent a word upward on publication. 


The Drygoodsman is the new name of the for. 


mer Southwest Merchant Economist and Dry. & 


goodsman, 1627 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. Milk 


Wellsford, editor, writes: “Our need is for mer. § 
chandising ideas for department stores’ major 
lines. Fact interviews are preferred. Preferre 


lengths are from 50 to 600 words, although they 


may be longer. Illustrations are desired. Paymen | 


is at 1 to 1% cents a word, $1 to $3 for photos, 
on acceptance.” Through announcements in writers 
magazines, and with direct mail methods, Mr, 
Wellsford has developed a large list of writers of- 
fering him material. A. & J. readers submitting to 
him should realize, the department editor believes, 
that a very high rejection percentage is practically 
certain. The low word-lengths sought, further, 
make this a magazine difficult to deal with at « 
profit. 


Institutional Merchandising, 40 E. Forty-ninth 
Street, New York, devoted to articles on selling 
to institutions, will be published monthly, instead 
of bi-monthly, after January Ist. 


Popular Knowledge, 55 W. Forty-second Street, 
New York, published by the American Research 
Society, Inc., sends the following statement of its 
requirements: “Articles must be original and must 
contain enough curious facts to be highly entertain- 
ing as well as educational. They must appeal to the 
average person.*Length 300 to 500 words. Techni- 
cal, scientific and uncommon words, as well as an 
excess of statistical numbers or dates, must be 
avoided. Use everyday English. Articles must be 
free from personal opinions, prejudices or propa- 
ganda. The magazine is divided into ten depart- 
ments which cover the entire range of human 
knowledge: 1. Science. 2. Money and the business 
world. 3. The world we live in (wonders of civil- 
ization in all countries). 4. Theatre and art. 5. Lit- 
erature and languages. 6. The house and the home 
(problems of the housekeeper). 7. History and 
politics (past and current events—problems of gov- 
ernment). 8. How to be healthy. 9. Sports and 
amusements. 10. Personal problems (love, mar- 
riage, children). Essays, fiction, poetry, events from 
merely the news angle, and personal experiences 
are not wanted. If you have any college or univer 
sity degrees please state them after your name 
We pay from $1 to $10 for each short article ac- 
cepted, on publication. Photographs cannot be 
used. Diagrams and line drawings should be sub- 
mitted only if necessary ‘o illustrate the meaning 
of the text. All authorities or research sources 0! 
information used in the preparation of any article 
must be mentioned on a separate sheet attached to 
article.” Irving Altman is editor. 


The Inland Printer, 632 Sherman Street, Chi- 
cago, edited by J. L. Frazier, uses technical and 
business production and selling articles up to 
words in length, preferably 2000. Its rate of pay- 
ment is $10 per printed page on publication. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


DICTIONARY 


Leading 


Authorities 
are sayings 


Christopher Morley 
"The Dictionary is a grand 
piece of work.” 


Harvard University 
“-I am greatly pleased 
with this book. The ety- 
mologies and definitions of 
words are most concisely 
and clearly set forth.”— 
Bliss Perry, Prof. of Eng- 
lish Literature, 


University of Chicago 
“—a real advance in the 
art of dictionary making.” 
~—Max Mason, President. 


University of Virginia 
“—I am impressed by its 
scholarship, its simplicity 
and particularly the inclu- 
sion in it of the new words 
of the last decade.”—Ed- 
win A, Alderman, Presi- 
dent, 


Columbia University 
“Both in content and me- 
chanical makeup I find this 
book remarkably effective.” 

. B. Hillegas, Prof. of 
Education. 


Brown University 
“I marvel that have 
gotten so much in ormation 
In 2 small a space.” — 
H. P. Faunce, President. 


pau of Education 


“—An achievement little 
short of marvelous.” 


The John C. Winston Co. 4 
119 Winston Bldg., Phila. 


WA 
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ENCYCLOPEDIC EDITION 
—a dic fiona 
you wil 
really 


because itis 


MODERN: 


ODERN in vocabulary, definitions and typography. 
New throughout from A to ZYTHUM. New in defini- 
tions that clearly tell you what you want to know—up-to- 
date in pronunciation and spelling—new in its presentation 
(no other dictionary lists the important present-day meaning first). You 
will keep this dictionary ever-handy for constant reference, because it 


meets today’s needs. 


—hbecause it is AUTHORITATIVE 


Its authority is unquestionable. Scholarly specialists from every field 
compiled it under the direction of William Dodge Lewis, A. M., Pd. D., 
Litt. D.; Henry Seidel Canby, Ph. D., and Thomas Kite Brown, Jr., 
Fh. D. It is endorsed and used by leading coHeges and universities. You 
will turn to it as an authority, because authorities produced it, and 
authorities acclaim it. 


—hbecause it is COMPLETE, 


It defines over 100,000 words and phrases, including the many new 
words in the language. 3000 original drawings and 8 color plates amplify 
the text. Etymology, pronunciation, syllabication are completely covered. 
It is encyclopedic in scope, containing historical, Biblical, biographical 
and scientific data, including a 32-page Atlas of the World in colors. More 
and more you will refer your word —— to this book, because it 


does not disappoint a 


—hecause it is EASY TO USE 


Large type, selected by scientific tests, makes it easy to read. The 
definitions are so simple and complete that only a single reference is 
needed. Its 1500 pages are printed on thin, durable Bible paper, making 


it convenient in handling despite its wealth of information. Here is a , 


dictionary you will use—a vital, modern, authoritative aid to your 
business and social vocabulary. 

Judge it for yourself—examine it at any modern bookstore 
or stationer’s—or send the coupon. Use the book in your 
own office or home for five days. Compare its helpful- ag < 
ness, its modernness, its authority, its convenience MO 
with any other dictionary. If it does not meet 
your needs more fully, simply return it 
within 5 days at our expense. ‘) 
THIN PAPER EDITION, bound in Art 
Kraft, round corners, size 63/;x81/) i in., é 


weight 31/4, Ibs., $5.00 net. Per- x 
sian Morocco, gold edges, $7.50 > 
All, with thumb index. 4 
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Retail Druggist Illustrated, 250 Lafayette Boule- 
vard, Detroit, Mich., is now edited by George 
Wohl, who succeeds Douglas Newlands. It uses 
illustrated articles on druggists’ merchandising 
problems, photographs of druggists’ window dis- 
plays, samples of advertising, and editorials. Ar- 
ticles should be within 500 to 2000-word limits. 
Payment is at indefinite rates on acceptance. 


Modern Mechanics and Inventions, Robbinsdale, 
Minn., the new Fawcett magazine, “is devoted 
to any and every type of mechanical or scientific 
article, treated with novelty in a spectacular slant. 
Articles may range up to 2000 words. Short fact 
items and fillers are acceptable when accom- 
panied by suitable photos. No fiction or manufac- 
turers’ publicity will be used. We are especially 
in need of ‘how-to-builds’ which are new in sub- 
ject and treatment,” writes Weston Farmer, asso- 
ciate editor. “These should not deal with furniture. 
We are running contests on ‘Coo coo contraptions,’ 
and new uses for old Fords. Payment is on ac- 
ceptance at liberal rates; photos $3 and up.” 


House Furnishing Review, 71 Murray Street, 
New York, desires merchandising articles of about 
1000 words. Stories of successful merchandising 
campaigns, giving the name of store and depart- 
ment manager, are sought. “Short biographies, 
about 300 words in length, of house furnishing 
buyers, with picture, are paid for at $7.50 flat,” 
writes Milton Byron, associate editor. “For other 
material, the rate is 1 cent a word on publication. 
We do not want general articles on advertising, 
credit, etc.” 


Transportation, 656 S. Los Angeles Street, Los 
Angeles, is overstocked until January next, writes 
Charles Dillon, editor. He adds: “We believe it 
only fair to say that the average writer wastes 
his time writing for us. Copy submitted is seldom 
accepted.” 


Restaurant Management, 40 FE. Forty-ninth 
Street, New York, Ray Fling, managing editor, 
writes: “For immediate use we want biographical 
and historical sketches of leading restaurant men 
and important events in restaurant history drama- 
tized, 1000 to 2500 words; controversial articles, 
500 to 1500 words; human-interest articles up to 
1500 words; confessions of restaurant men and 
women, dealing with busihess topics, up to 1500 
words. We can also use photos of new restaurant 
decorations or equipment. We are very well 
stocked up on general success and methods articles, 
also on short material. We pay a minimum of 1 
cent a word on acceptance and a proportionate rate 
for photos. This applies both to the Restaurant 
Management and Food Profits sections of Hotel 
Management. In the latter case, stories should be 
written around the activities of hotel restaurants 
rather than commercial restaurants. We are glad 
to answer inquiries as to the availability of mate- 
rial and can occasionally suggest revision.” 


Motor Age, Fifty-sixth and Chestnut Streets 
Philadelphia, is now edited by Sherman Swift, 
who succeeds John Cleary. It uses retail automp. 
tive trade articles, miscellany, and photos, paying 
$15 a page or more on publication. 


Men’s Wear Salesman, 664 N. Michigan Avent, 


Chicago, pays from 34 to 2 cents a word, on ac | 
ceptance, for articles up to 1500 words in length f 
that tie up with the men’s wear field or the sub. f 


ject of style. Percy James is editor. 


American Stationer and Office Manager is the 
present name of the former American Statione 
and Office Outfitter, 10 E. Thirty-ninth Street, 
New York. 


Millinery Trade Review, 1225 Broadway, New 
York, should be listed as paying on publication 
instead of on acceptance. It pays from ¥% to | 
cent a word, $2 for photos. 


Poultry Tribune, Mount Morris, IIl1., in response 
to a statement that it paid a contributor % cent a 
word for material, writes, over the signature of 
A. H. Hanke, editor: “I can hardly understand 
what contributor has made this report, because for 
some time we have been paying not under 1 cent 
a word. We are buying material right along and 
paying 2 to 3 cents a word for it. Poultry Tribune, 
however, does not represent a market for the ordin- 
ary free-lance, because it requires all of its mate- 
rial to be written by someone who thoroughly un- 
derstands poultry. We do not, therefore, care to 
encourage commercial free-lance writers to try our 
magazine.” 


Furniture Record, 200 N. Division Street, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., “likes lots of art with a story,” 
writes K. C. Clapp, editor. “Articles should be of 
interest to retail furniture dealers, including ad- 
vertising, display, merchandising ideas, store man- 
agement, store openings and anniversaries, experi 
ence of successful merchants, and good rug and 
drapery stories. Payment is on publication at | 
cent a word, with a good rate for photographs.” 


Save the Surface, Magazine, 18 E. Forty-first 
Street, New York, is a “consumer” publication, 
and should be so classed rather than as a trade 
journal, writes Jane Stewart, editor. It uses illus- 
trated articles of 300 to 600 words showing attrac- 
tive uses for painting, varnishing, and lacquering, 
also articles on the advantage of painting, and ex- 
terior or interior photos. No direct mention should 
be made of amateur painting. No unillustrated 
material is used. Payment is made the tenth of 
month following acceptance at 114 to 2% cents 4 
word, $2.50 to $3 for photos. Verse, jokes, and 
fact items are used. 


Packing and Shipping has moved from 63 Beek- 
man Street to 30 Church Street, New York. 


Highway Magazine is now located at Middle- 
town, Ohio, and Anton S. Rosing is editor. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Non 


| Magazine f/f 


wants diversified fiction——stories of adventure, 
romance, humor or sentiment—grip- 
ping stories of human interest and dramatic 
situations. 

Unusual stories that have been considered 
too strong or too daring—stories that other 
editors have been afraid to publish—may find 
favor with this publication that is unfettered 
by editorial precedents. 

Short stories should be from 4,000 to 10,000 
words and serials from 20,000 to 50,000 words. 


Cash paid immediately upon acceptance of 
stories. 


Current issue of PRIZE STORY now on sale 
at all newsstands contains announcement of 
liberal cash prizes paid to authors and readers. 


Address manuscripts to 
PRIZE STORY MAGAZINE 
Suite 631, 33 West 60th St., New York, N. Y. 


Test Your Story Writing 


Ability FREE 


You may have the makings of a successful 
writer and not realize it. If you have the 
natural qualities of mind required, then 
by proper training under Dr. Burton you 
nique, develop plots, and produce 
Dr. Burton splendid salable stories. 
ANALYSIS TEST FREE. Send today for this interesting 
Analysis Test, and try it. You will receive an expert 
critic's frank opinion whether it is worth your while to 
train for authoraship. No obligation to you. 
LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 


GLIMPSES FROM 


WRITING FOR REAL MONEY 


$1.50 Postpaid 


In this book Edward Mott Woolley, author of 
Free Lancing for Forty Magazines, tells how he 
struck a vein of real money writing story-form 
copy for big advertisers. He gives names and 
prices freely, and tells how this work grew from 
small jobs to thousand-dollar fees. 

.’ Writing for advertisers has never been my voca- 
tion except as it furthered my literary purposes,” 
he says. “I never dreamed during earlier years that 
so much money, quick money, could be drawn from 
any form of writing as I got from these adven- 
tures in advertising. . . . Astonishing revelations 
of the possibilities for the writer in advertising. 

“It was not money alone I extracted from this 
work. An author needs contact with people and 
life in general, and in advertising I found rich 
veins of fact and fancy; a constant flow of ideas 
for magazine work. 

“This book will deal in specific episodes, not 
long generalizations. .. . shall use the same 
methods I followed in Free Lancing for Forty 
Magazines. 

“In every town the practiced eye sees numberless 
opportunities for improving all forms of printed 
salesmanship. Who can question this field for the 
writer who is primarily an author?” 


EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY 


ASSOCIATES 
70 Park, Passaic Park, N. J. 


$21 Laird Puilding Minneapolis, Minn. 


Private Tutoring in Short-Story Writing 
BY ANNA MAE BRADY 

149 North Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 

(Former editor, University instructor in Story Telling, 

and writer who has sold to 16 publications in the past 


6 months.) 

What you get for $15 
(l) Instruction in writing technique, (2) individual help 
in the development of a plot, (3) criticism of a story. of 
5% words or less based on plot in (2), (4) second criti- 
cism if necessary, (5) suggested markets. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
50c a thousand words; 1 carbon included. 
(5 years with an editor; 2 with an author) 

MISS ETHEL LAROS 


122 No. Second St. 
“100 minutes from Broadway” 


Easton, Pa. 


PASTEL COVER DESIGNS 


and 


PEN AND INK 
Illustrations 


Estimates Cheer- 
fully Given | 


Paul Bringle 
Studios 
Coronado Bldg. 


Denver, Colo. 


Original of this head 


HELEN NORWOOD HALSEY 


Authors’ Representative. I am a Writer, Editor, 
Critic, Reviewer of many years’ experience. Book manu- 
scripts, short stories, articles, poems edited, typed, criti- 
cized, written, marketed. My fees are reasonable. Let 
me see the scripts you cannot sell. Perhaps I can help 
you. Beginners advised. Fiction book manuscripts and 
short stories given special attention. 

MADISON, New Jersey. 


TEACHER-TYPIST giving personal atten- 
tion to typing and revising manuscripts. Rates 
reasonable. Prompt and reliable service guar- 
anteed. Trial offer NOW. Write for par- 
ticulars to 


GILLETTE TYPING SERVICE 
Box 264, Gillette, Wyoming 


available for $200 


ARE YOU SELLING? 


Well-known author offers Expert Criticism and 
Sales Service to writers on stories, photoplays, 
etc., also, when warranted, collaboration on profit- 
sharing basis. 


LAURENCE D’ORSAY 
P. O. BOX 2602, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


| 


Wii 


Stage Stortes, 97 Fifth Avenue, New York, is 
a new magazine announced by the Dell Publishing 
Company. Clifford Dowdy, editor, writes: “It is 
to be an all-fiction magazine and we hope to pre- 
sent in its pages the real life of the stage: its 
people, their language, habits, ideals, creeds, and 
ambitions; the struggles and conflicts and hopes 
peculiar to show business and a realistic picture of 
the actual inside workings of the theatre. While 
the stories must be authentic in detail and the plots 
based on complications and incidents impossible 
outside of show business, we want the themes ro- 
mantic, with a strong love interest. We prefer the 
parallel plot of successfully overcoming some im- 
mediate obstacle in a career, and the problems of 
love. The love interest is preferably treated from 
the emotional standpoint rather than from a sexy 
standpoint. Old situations, such as the aspiring 
actress’s temptation by a lustful manager, are 
taboo. But anything fresh, revealing any phase 
of the stage in a new light, will be welcomed. We 
are appealing to a class of readers who see the 
theatre in a glamorous light and we want them 
to feel vicariously the emotional fulfillment and 
success which the heroes and heroines achieve in 
the stories. This, of course, means happy endings. 
Manuscripts are reported upon within three days 
and stories are paid for promptly on acceptance. 
Our rates are from 1 to 2 cents a word. Short- 
stories from 4000 to 7000 words, novelettes from 
10,000 to 15,000 words, and serials of almost any 
length are desired.” 


Rangeland Stories, 80 Lafayette Street, New 
York, is a new monthly Clayton magazine to ap- 
pear on the third Wednesday in December. H. A. 
McComas of the Clayton staff writes: “The new 
magazine wants Western stories that sound mod- 
ern; that have good, strong, logical plots; that 
move very rapidly, and in. which there may be 
some love interest. Short-stories should be 3500 to 
6000 words; novelettes, 30,000 to 35,000 words; 
serials from three to six parts, varying in length 
from 35,000 to 75,000 words. Parts of serials 

»should be graduated in length so that part one is 
long, part two is shorter, and the last part is not 
over 4000 words.” Payment is understood to be 
at usual Clayton rates of 2 cents a word up, on 
acceptance. 


Cowboy Stories, 80 Lafayette Street, New York, 
heretofore published twice monthly, will be pub- 
lished once a month beginning with the January 
issue. 
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LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


Air Adventures, 80 Lafayette Street, New York. 
a new Clayton magazine edited by Casey Jones, 
“fs open for adventure stories of the air. All yarn: 
must be typical adventure yarns in which the {hy 
ing element forms incident and action to the fic- 
tion. We will be pleased to see stories located jy 
foreign and glamorous settings, stories of air ban- 
dits, of the air mails, of the West, of detective: 
who use planes as a means of pursuing’ their 
quarry. In short, we want all kinds of. thrilling 
stories of adventure. Too many yarns have been 
received which begin in the air or on a landing 
field; such stories tend to monotony. Descriptions 
of flights and stories of aviation development wil) 
find place in articles which Air Adventures is eager 
to use. We are after 1000-word first-person thrill- 
ing experience stories of the air, to which should 
be appended the name and address of the author, 
so as to assure the readers of veracity. Other arti- 
cles concerning the development of the plane, con- 
quests of the air in new explorations, etc., must 
be written in concise, non-technical manner so that 
the average reader will not fail to grasp every 
ordinarily technical explanation. Novelettes for Air 
Adventures ought to be between 20,000 and 30,000 
words. Three, four, and five-part stories will be 
used, ranging from 35,000 to 60,000 words. Short- 
stories may be anywhere up to 8000 words in 
length. Payment is at 2 cents a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Live Girl Stories, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, a new Street & Smith monthly magazine, 
has appeared. The editors write: “We are looking 
for stories featuring a girl lead against various 
glamorous backgrounds. Girl adventure and gitl 
achievement are preferred themes, with strong love 
interest. Timely and up-to-date appeal is desired. 
We will not consider anything risque, sexy, oF 
suggestive. Preferred lengths: short-stories, 4000 
to 8000 words; novelettes, 10,000 words; serials, 
40,000 to 50,000 words. Verse of from ten to twet 
ty-five lines is used. Payment is on acceptance at 
from 1 to 2 cents per word. We buy all serial 
rights.” 


Pioneer Tales is being discontinued, and will be 
replaced by a new magazine under the ownership 
of Metropolitan Publishers, Inc., 537 Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, to be known as Two- Gun Westeri 
Stories. The magazine is under the editorship of 
Samuel Bierman, and will use the type of Wester 
material indicated by its title. Payment is under 
1 cent a word, but on acceptance. 
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THE COUNT OF NORTH ATLANTA, 


HENRY A. COURTNEY, 
1028 Columbia Ave., N, E. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
ew York. Sept. 21, 1928 
ey Jones, 
All yarns 
1 the fly. Phils 
» the fic- HP: 
eee 4 Gotcha highly prized letter this afternoon enclosing 
Jall- 
detectives the 25 buck check. 
ing their 
thrilling The figures on the check aren't worth one tenth as much 
ap es to me as the sentiment contained in the letter. Believe . 
5 
emeape me it's great to know that there are folks in the world like : 
nent wi 
5 1S eager "HF" and those who work with him. When one has dealt with 7 
thrill- 
rapa editors and publishers for over 8 years such a thing as that : 
soap will about knock them flat and keep them flat for sometime. 
ner arti- 
ane, con- I have only two other such PRIZES in my possession. 
tc., must . 
r so that This one with the others is kept handy to squelch anyone : 
Na de who says "there ain't no Santy Claus" and that there is 
id | absolutely no HEART inside anyone connected with the 
Wi 
s. Short- publishing business. 
rds in 
a an I sure hope that "HF" is now completely well and 2 
that he is, or will soon be, back on the job there, and that “ 
Jew 
a. ‘THE EYE OPENER will continue to keep opening eyes,- and that a 
looking . applies in more ways than one. 
various | | 
and girl ' When anyone does business like "HF" does his vt 
love 
proc business gust can't help from prospering. He naturally 
ary on draws to him the best of everything and those who work for 
es, , j 
serials, him naturally give him the best that is in them. 
to twen- 
tance at Yours In A Daze, 
will be 
ynership 
al We welcome any new friends _ 
esteri 
. 
‘ship 0! 
Vestern Harvey Fawcett, Editor, Calgary EYE-OPENER . 
nder 
BOX 2068, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Harper’s Magazine, 49 E. Thirty-third Street, 
New York, sends the following revised statement 
of its requirements: “Human-interest articles, con- 
troversial essays, and short-stories, from 4000 to 
7000 words in length; serials up to 60,000 words, 
and verse, all of a high literary standard. Payment 
is at first-class rates on acceptance.” Thomas B. 
Wells is editor. 


West, Garden City, N. Y., heretofore published 
weekly, will be published every other week here- 
after. Roy de S. Horn, associate editor, writes 
that good Northern and Western stories of 6000 
words and under are particularly wanted. Good 
rates are paid on acceptance. 


Auction Bridge Magazine, 19 W. Forty-fourth 
Street, New York, “has been changed from a tech- 
nical bulletin to a high-class popular magazine of 
general circulation,” writes Van Vechten Hostet- 
ter, editor. “We want articles with some sort of 
a bridge angle, but non-technical and of human 
appeal. Short-stories, essays, serials, verse, short 
miscellany, and jokes, of any reasonable lengths, 
with the same requirements, are sought. Payment 
is on acceptance, at whatever the contribution is 
worth to us; we have no fixed policy as to pay- 
ment.” 


A further change in policy of the magazine 
formerly called Love Affairs, is announced by 
Jack Smalley, assistant managing editor of Faw- 
cett Publications, Robbinsdale, Minn. Instead of 
the title Love Mysteries, as previously announced, 
this magazine will appear on the stands in January 
under the name True Love Affairs. Mr. Smalley 
says: “We will continue with our plan to publish 
fiction of a mystery-romance slant. Stories must 
be written in the first person. Without a single 
reserve story on the shelves, we will have to buy 
hot and heavy for the next few months and to 
attract the type of material we want, our rates for 
this magazine have been raised to a minimum of 
114 cents and ranging to 3 cents a word. Short 
first-person stories of the detective slant with a 
romantic background are particularly needed. In 
addition there will appear five or six features each 
month on such subjects as Missing Girls, Vice 
Rings, Dope Peddling, Dance Hall Evils, and other 
social problems on which it would be well to turn 
the spotlight of truth. We are also in the market 
for murder mystery serials. Lengths for short 
material are 5000 words limit and for serials 20,- 
000 or 25,000 in 5000-word installments. Miss 
Hazel Berge of True Confessions is also in charge 
of this publication.” 


Screenland, formerly at 236 W. Fifty-fifth 
Street, is now located at 49 W. Forty-fifth Street, 
New York. Miss Delight Evans has succeeded 
Eliot Keen as editor. “We want features, articles, 
and short-stories dealing with motion pictures,” 
writes Miss Evans. “We will continue to pay on 
publication.” 


Action Novels, 271 Madison Avenue, New York, 
is another new Fiction House magazine to appear 
in December. It will be published every two months 
Four or five novels will be featured in every issue 
“The lead novel in each issue will be a_ sport 
yarn,” according to the editorial announcement, 
“Here’s the milk it’s crying for: Punchy action. 
adventure novels and novelettes from 12,000 t 
25,000 words. They must be fast-moving, he-man 
yarns, packed with drama and stripped of lengthy 
description and ‘weather reports.’ No field of 
action-adventure is barred in the magazine: the 
gridiron, the squared circle, and the diamond, all 
are welcome. If you want an extra fast check, do 
us a gripping dramatic yarn of the sport of kings. 
A good horse-race novel is an urgent need. There's 
also a place for foreign adventure and the cleaner, 
less offensive type of underworld story. Shoot 
them along. There is no better novel market jn 
the publishing field.” 


Cabaret Stories, 1860 Broadway, New York, ac- 
cording to a letter from B. L. McFadden, publisher, 
has succeeded in vacating the injunction brought 
against it by Macfadden Publications, Inc., and is 
straightening up matters with authors for whom 
checks and reports were being held up pending 
the outcome of the litigation. 


War Novels, 97 Fifth Avenue, New York, does 
not confine itself to novels, but is in the market 
for short-stories of 2500 to 10,000 words, novel- 
ettes of 11,000 to 20,000 words, and novels of 20- 
000 to 50,000 words, writes E. R. Rogers, assist- 
ant editor. Its requirements are the same as for 
War Stories, of the Dell Publishing Company 
group, and both magazines are under the editor- 
ship of Eugene A. Clancy. The latter, however, 
uses novels only up to 40,000 words. The desire 
is for “stories of the Great War wherever it was 
waged, with plenty of good action and no stale 
plots. The hero need not always be a Yankee— 
Canadians and English are used a great deal. We 
want no feminine war stories, pure romances, sto- 
ries without good plot, war stories of no action, or 
stories of long-past and future wars.” Payment for 
material is at 114 cents a word up, on acceptance. 


Wild West Weekly, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, of the Street & Smith group, is now in the 
market for novelettes of 12,000 to 15,000 words, in 
addition to short-stories, writes Ronald Oliphant, 
editor. Material should be of the typical “Wild 
West” variety with youthful but not juvenile ap- 
peal. Payment is at 1 cent a word on acceptance. 


Tropical Adventures, 550 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, has been temporarily suspended. The Golden 
West, and Underworld, publications of the Gat- 
wood Publishing Company at this address, have 
been purchased by Magazine Publishers, Inc., 120 
W. Forty-second Street, New York, and will be 
under the editorship of Harold Hersey. Original 
instead of reprint material is to be used hereafter. 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S BUREAU OF LITERARY CRITICISM 


Types of Fiction in Demand 


A Series of Short Discussions of Present-Day Manuscript Requirements. 


IV—THE JUVENILE STORY 


HE term juvenile fiction covers a wide range of 
T material, ranging from stories written for tiny tots 

to tales for young men and women in the later 
tens. As the interests of children broaden rapidly, it 
is important for the author of juvenile fiction to keep 
clearly in mind the particular age for which the stories 
are being written. 

Juvenile fiction, to be acceptable, must be wholesome 
and healthy in tone. It must deal with the normal 
interests of the ages for which intended. Abnormal 
ot precocious interests—for example, lovemaking—are 
distinctly to be avoided. Death, sickness, gloomy themes 
or those likely to instill thoughts of mischievousness, 
fear, horror, or the unpleasant realities of life, must be 
handled with great discretion. The whole trend should 
be healthy, wholesome, cheerful, and optimistic. 

Stories for tiny readers must be extremely simple in 
structure. An incident, in which children or animals go 
through some easily understood bit of action, is all the 
plot needed. The narration should, of course, be in 
words that a child can comprehend, with short, un- 
involved sentences. From 100 to 500 words usually 
is long enough. Few publications for very young chil- 
dren will use stories more than 800 words in length. 

Fairy stories—adored by nearly all child readers— 
ae strangely avoided by editors and book publishers, 
tee there are occasional openings for such mate- 
rial. 

Stories may be somewhat longer for children of nine 
to twelve, but it is advisable to keep them under 2000 
words. For children of this age stories should have 
suspense and well-rounded plots. 

Stories for young readers should, as a rule, deal with 
the interests of boys and girls somewhat older than the 
average age to which they are directed. 

After about the twelve-year age, there comes a sharp 
branching off of interests. Boys demand boy stories, 
wih litle or no recognition of the existence of an 
opposite sex, while girls are given magazines or depart- 
ments to themselves, in which heroines play the leading 
toles, and girl interests predominate. Adventure themes 
lake first place in both groups. 

The dividing line between girl interests and boy in- 
lerests continues up through the publications catering to 
der boys and girls, but there are magazines for young 
people in their late teens in which stories likely to in- 
terest both sexes are featured. Stories for older boys 
and girls usually differ little from the more objective 
ypes of adult fiction, based on themes of adventure, 
port, enterprise, etc. 

The Handy Market List of THe AutHor & JourRN- 
AUsT isolates the juvenile publications in its “D”’ classi- 

cation, which should be consulted for specific prefer- 
ences. In general, it may be said that except for a few 


publications in this field—notably The Youth's Com- 
panion and The American Boy—rates paid are low. 
averaging less than | cent a word and usually around 
Ya cent. A very large proportion’ of the young people's 
magazines are issued by religious publishing houses in 
the form of Sunday School papers. Much of the 
juvenile material issued by book publishing houses is 
contracted for in advance, but there is always a chance 
to “break in” with something exceptional. 

THe AuTHor & JouRNALIST criticism bureau is glad 
to help writers of children’s stories. Frequently we find 
that unsalable stories in this field have been told at 
too great length for the age to which they would appeal. 
Again, the authors unwittingly permit thoughts to creep 
in which are objectionable from the editorial standpoint. 
A situation, perhaps, which would seem humerous to an 
adult, may be harrowing to the child, who takes it liter- 
ally. Sometimes the stories are written about children 
rather than for them—the point of view is altogether that 
of a grown-up. Occasionally a “goody-goody” atmos- 
phere, or a moral which sticks out too much, will con- 
demn the story. Whatever the fault, it is the endeavor 
of the AuTHoR & JOURNALIST criticism staff to help the 
author-client to overcome ahd correct it. 


(Next month in this space: The Adventure Story.) 


The helpful criticism service of The Author & Journal- 
ist is available at moderate rates. Prompt, thorough re- 
— are given by competent members of the editorial 
staff. 


RATE SCHEDULE 
For each prose manuscript of— 


1,000 words ............$2.00 5,000 to 6,000 ——.......$4.50 
1,000 to 2,000 2.50 6,000 to 7,000 —.... 5.00 
2,000 to 3,000 3.00 7,000 to 8,000 —— 5.50 
3,000 to 4,000 3.50 8,000 to 9,000 —........ 6.00 
4,000 to 5,000 4.00 9,000 to 10,000 —.... 6.50 
Each additional thousand words above 10,000 .......... .40 
Thus: 
15,000 words ~.—........$ 8.50 60,000 words $26.50 
20,000 words 10.50 70,000 words 30.50 
30,000 words 14.50 80,000 words 34.50 
40,000 words 18.50 90,000 words —... 38.50 
50,000 words 22.50 100,000 words 42.50 


MARKETING ADVICE AND CRITICAL OPINION 

Clients who desire only a critical opinion of a manu- 
script, together with a list of possible markets if we 
consider it salable, may obtain this service by remitting 
HALF THE FEE for regular detailed criticism. Thus, 
for a 5000-word manuscript the appraisal fee would be 
$2.25. Our brief letter will tell WHY a story is consid- 
ered salable or unsalable, but naturally will not include 
the invaluable constructive analysis covered by [ull criti- 
cism service. 


OTHER SERVICE BRANCHES 


Literary revision with typing, per thousand words-....$2.00 
Letter perfect typing, prose, per thousand... «75 


Verse criticism: Each poem, 20 lines or less................. 1.00 
Additional lines, each 
Play Criticism: For each act 5.00 


All Fees Payable in Advance. Enclose Return Postage. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1839 Champa St, Denver, Colo. 
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Sky Riders, 97 Fifth Avenue, New York, is a 
new monthly air-story magazine launched by the 
Dell Publishing Company. Harry Steeger is editor. 
It uses short-stories and novelettes of thrilling ac- 
tion type involving flying. Rates, it is understood, 
will be good, and payable on acceptance. 


Sunset Magazine, San Francisco, will be sub- 
titled “The Magazine of Western Homes” under 
the changed management which goes into ‘effect 
November 1. The new editors, Miss Lou F. 
Richardson and Miss Genevieve A. Callahan, form- 
erly of the Better H1omes and Gardens staff, in a 
personal visit to the A. & J. office en route to 
California, explained that the new policy of Sun- 
set will give prominence to the interests of West- 
ern homemakers, emphasizing garden material. Per- 
sonality and human-interest articles covering a 
wide range of subjects with Western locale will be 
used. All material will be short. Preference will 
be given to articles of 1000 words or less, and 
very few over 1800 words will be considered. An 
average of one short-story a month will be used— 
and present plans do not contemplate the use of 
serials. Payment is to be made at rates of 1 cent 
a word or better, on acceptance. 


Three Star Magazine, 80 Lafayette Street, New 
York, of the Clayton group, “will henceforth de- 
vote itself to three complete novelettes in each 
issue,” writes David Redstone, editor. ‘These 
novelettes should range between 20,000 and 25,000 
words. One war novelette, one war-in-the-air nove- 
lette, and one sea novelette will be used. Sea nove- 
lettes need not necessarily be of the war, but must 
carry situations of the present day. No short- 
stories, articles or serials will be used. We realize 
that this policy limits the author to some extent, 
and for this reason we will be especially glad to 
help, and work with, any author who has had war 
experience and would like to try translating such 
experience into fast-moving American he-man fic- 
tion. Payment is made at the rate of 2 cents a 
word and up on acceptance. We promise prompt 
decisions.” 


Aces, 271 Madison Avenue, New York, is a 
new Fiction House magazine to appear on the 
stands with the December issue. It will publish 
three complete novels in every number. “Each of 
them will be a smashing, war-air yarn packed with 
drama,” the editors write. “We particularly want 
plenty of full-length, 30,000-word novels, filled 
with good war color and strong treatment. A good 
naval war yarn and one of those mysterious, grip- 
ping air yarns oi Intelligence is a tip.” Payment, 
it is understood, will be at rates of 1 cent a word 
up, on acceptance. 


Child’s Garden, Orland, Calif., has been discon- 
tinued. Francis M. Wigmore, former editor, writes 
that it is to be combined with the revived Chil- 
dren’s Hour of Boston, which Miss Rose Saffron 
will edit. 


World’s Work, published by Doubleday, Dora, 
& Company, should be addressed at the New Yor 
office of that firm, 244 Madison Avenue, instead oj 
at the Garden City address, as heretofore, and it ap. 
nounces the following new personnel and editorial 


policy: “Editor, Barton Currie. Material used: § 


Articles, up to 4000 words, pertaining to worl 
events. The purpose of the magazine is to give a. 
curate information, and articles must be authority. 
tive. Our particular needs at present are for short 
items of general information on all subjects per. 
taining to American industry, financial enterprises 
transportation problems, travel, religious or educa. 
tional organization, scientific research, the business 
of government, national or state, and international 
politics. No fiction or verse is used. Payment is at 
no set rate, but made on acceptance.” 


The American Home, Garden City, N. Y., which 
recently succeeded Garden and Home Builder, de- 
sires articles “on ‘houses, gardens, decorating, and 
equipment,” writes Mrs. Ellen D. Wangner, ed- 
tor. “They should be practical, helpful, well writ- 
ten, and illustrated. No stories, poetry, cooking, 
or housekeeping articles are used. Payment is on 
acceptance at 114 cents a word.” 


The Debunker, Girard, Kans., is the new name 
of the former Haldeman-Julius Monthly. “Debunk- 
ing” articles up to 3000 words are used. The Amer- 
ican Parade is the new name of the /aldeman- 
Julius Quarterly, at the same address. It. uses 
sociological, iconoclastic, liberal-viewpoint articles 
up to 400 words. Both magazines pay on accept- 
ance, at varying rates. 


Town Topics, 2 W. Forty-fifth Street, New 
York, is now edited by A. R. Kehher, who suc- 
ceeds J. A. Mayer. It uses material of a social 
flavor or pertaining to the arts, such as the stage 
and opera; also sports and travel material. Articles 
and short-stories of from 1000 to 1500 words are 
used, verse up to twenty lines, jokes, skits, and epi- 
grams, and news items of society and the stage. 
Payment is on publication, verse at 25 cents 4 
line, jokes and epigrams at $1 each, news items 
at varying rates. 


Real Detective Tales, 1050 N. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Edwin Baird, editor, writes: “Right now 
I am particularly seeking some genuine detective 
stories in which the detective solves his problems 
by using his brain, not by using stool pigeons oF 
trusting to luck. Something in the manner of the 
Sherlock Holmes stories, preferably with a back- 
ground of wealth and fashion and with metropoli- 
tan locale.” Real Detective Tales reports its pay- 
ment schedule as 1 cent a word on acceptance. 


The Magazine Feature Service, 2354 Park Ave 
nue, Philadelphia, which announced itself in July 
as in the market for manuscripts, has been reported 
by several contributors as failing to return or tf 
port upon submitted material. 
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S E LL _If you write short-stories, articles, or have a book to offer for publi- 
cation, and desire the services of an active and reliable agency to place 
. O UR your work, write for circular descriptive of my service and what I have 


wo R K ’ done for others. 
° SALES SERVICE, EXPERT CRITICISM, EDITING AND MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


AUGUST LENNIGER 
155 East 42nd Street. Authors’ Agent New York, N. Y. 


RELIABLE SALES SERVICE 


You Can Spend Only $1.00 On Any Double-Spaced, ewrit 
With Us, Unless We Sell It For 
Our pom With All Others. Ask For Your Copy of ‘‘Selling 
Your Story.”’ 
THE B-B SERVICE COMPANY 
Chas. Roy Cox, Gen. Mar. 
995 East Rich St. Columbus, Ohio 


Author and Critic Offers 
Practical Assistance to Writers 


Sales Service—Criticism—Reconstructing. Highest 
recommendations. Write for circulars or submit manu- 
scripts for definite report to— 


ADELE S. BAILEY 
P, 0. Box 186 Zanesville, Ohio 


ATTENTION, NEW WRITERS! 


I will read your manuscript and advise you without charge. 
let us get together and have a heart-to-heart talk about 
vour troubles, 

Those unsold scripts may need but a few changes to make 
them salable. I market upon a 10% commission basis, if 
desired. I have been writing and selling for twenty years, 
and I know the markets. 


THE WRITECRAFT STUDIO 
21 North Indiana Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 


WE TYPE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


As you want them. Neat, clean, 100% correct work. 
Prompt service. Rates, 50c per 1000 words, 3c for 
first carbons, 2c for second, and 1c for third carbons. 
Am in the business to stay and want your repeat or- 
ders. Submit your typing for estimate. 


MRS. HENRY STEPHENS 
Cerro Gordo, N. Car. 


13 YEARS AGO 


William Wallace Cook (John Milton Edwards) 
told in The Fiction Factory, WHAT he accom- 
plished in his literary workshop. Now, after 40 
years of successful authorship, he tells HOW he 


PLOTTO 


A New Method of Plot Suggestion for All Writ- 
ers of Creative Fiction, discloses the unique method 
used by this prolific author, leading to his reputa- 
tion as one of the most productive writers) extant. 

YOU, too, can profit by this discovery. Lecture 
course at Studio or by mail. Ask for booklet and 
circular. PLOTTO STUDIO OF AUTHORSHIP, 
Dept. GH, 1658 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


W relative to care of in- 
MSS. ANTED fants and children under 
seven. Practical, informative and helpful; not medical; 
200 to 800 words. Short poems, juvenile type but with 
appeal to parents. Payment Pym publication. Enclose 
stamped envelope for return if not available. 

THE MOTHERS’ JOURNAL 

55 West 42nd St., New York 


GREETING CARD WORK 


TO AUTHORS: 
I write and sell my own Greeting Cards. I can teach you 
how to write and sell yours. There is a steady demand 
for Greeting Card Work. The course I give is short, the 
price is ten dollars, and the results the quickest in liter- 
ary work. There are writers who earn a good annual 
income from Greeting Card Work. 

HELEN NORWOOD HALSEY, Authors’ Representative 

Madison, New Jersey 


Do You Have Writing Ability? 


Our Writing Ability Test will answer that question for 
you. It is planned and evaluated by a writer who holds 
the degree of doctor of psychology and who has had 
experience in giving tests in a large university. Send 
‘I for the test. After it is returned to us and analyzed 
you will be given a scientifically correct report. 


“ THE WRITERS’ SERVICE STUDIO 
S. State St. Chicago, Ill. 


100 VERSE MARKETS 


Ry acquaint the poet with the widest possible vari- 
| ‘y of markets for his work, especially poetry maga- 
_ of limited circulation and small advertising 
See? THE WRITER (The Independent Magazine for 
sl Writers) has compiled an annotated list of 
ge grouped under General Periodicals, Spe- 
g riodicals, Publishers of Volumes of Poetry, 
nd Special Awards; including address, and price of 


tach magazine, kind of 
Payment, , of verse accepted, and rate of 


ina 20c for 4-page printed copy of this list, or $1.00 

4-month trial subscription to THE 

tain ER, and a free copy of the June number, con- 
ing this list in full. 


THE WRITER 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPTS ACCURATELY 
TYPED 


Prompt Service. 50c per 1000 words; 
Over 2000 words, 45c per 1000. 


JULIET C. STIVANSON 


2530 Burling Street Chicago, Il. 
“CENTRALLY LOCATED” 


BOSTON POETRY SHOP 


Offers an efficient criticism service by one whose poems 
have been published in news stand magazines, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, newspapers, and poetry journals here and 
abroad. Poem under 25 lines criticised FREE with first 
order. Minimum charge, $1.00. 
Criticism, 2c per line 
Typing (if desired) 1c per line 


10 Orkney Road Brookline, Mass. 


DUSTY SCRIPTS ARE DOLLARS LOST 


Why let salable material remain idle when we can 
help you market it with our critical, sympathetic 
analyses? $1.00 for first 1000 words, 50c for every 
1000 over. All criticisms complete and detailed. You 
can’t go wrong at these prices. Address 


THE CRITCRAFT STUDIO 


20 Joice St. San Francisco 
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Popular Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, now published twice monthly, gives its 
length requirements for fiction as follows: Short- 
stories, 5000 to 9000 words; novelettes, 45,000 
words; serials, 70,000 words up. “Strong stories of 
masculine appeal, with romantic, adventure, mys- 
tery, humor, business, Western, and out-of-door 
themes, are desired. Payment is on acceptance 
at good rates, and all supplementary rights, except 
second serial rights, are released to the author.” 


The W. D. Boyce Publications, 510 N. Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, and their editorial require- 
ments, are as follows: “Blade and Ledger: Good, 
clean fiction of the romance, adventure, or ‘hap- 
piness’ class—especially fiction with a small-town 
background, ranging from 1000 to 3500 words in 
length. Exceptionally strong ‘short’ short-stories of 
from 1000 to 1650 words are desired. Sex and 
problem stories are not wanted. Extra Money: 
Fiction similar to that outlined for Blade and 
Ledger, except that stories of house-to-house sell- 
ing, and stories with ‘success’ or ‘business’ back- 
grounds are desired. Also, true stories of indivi- 
duals’ experiences in earning money in spare time. 
Good photographs of the persons written about 
should be submitted with manuscripts. Stories of 
great achievements are not as desirable as stories 
telling exactly how someone started making extra 
money. Movie Romances: This magazine special- 
izes in true romances of the film folk—both the 
celebrities and the little known members of the 
film colony. These romances must be true and must 
have a clean, happy background. The love adven- 
tures and sex angles of stars are distinctly not 
wanted. All articles must be authentic, and accept- 
able to the persons about whom they are written. 
Fiction requirements are: Stories of adventure, 
romance and humor, with ‘movie’ background— 
that is, stories about film folk and stories where 
the plots are laid in the studio, the motion picture 
offices, or out on ‘location.’ Other articles of in- 
terest to film fans will also be considered. Payment 
on all material for these three magazines is upon 
acceptance, and ranges from 1% to 5c per word, 
depending upon its quality.” William Fleming 
French, editor, signs the statement. 


Brittania, published by the British National 
Newspapers, Ltd., London, England, has made its 
appearance. It is a 100-page weekly under the 
editorship of Gilbert Frankau. The general make- 
up is similar to that of The Saturday Evening 
Post. It is made up of fiction, features, and de- 
partments. 


The Household Magazine, Topeka, Kans., in re- 
turning a manuscript, wrote: “As a matter of 
fact, we prefer stories by better known authors. 
We recently have purchased manuscripts from 
Zona Gale, Ethel Hueston, Margaret Pedler, and 
so on. However, we make it a rule to read care- 
fully manuscripts submitted to us.” 


Woman’s Home Companion, 250 Park Avenye 
New York, in adding a new department, says: 
“How often you hear people remark: ‘At our hoyy 


we do thus and so,’ and then they tell of som § 


delightfully original family custom, it may be, or 
a practical convenience of some kind or possjbfy 
just a bit of common sense applied to everyday 
living. We shall occasionally publish a page of 
such homely experiences and suggestions under 
the title ‘At Our House.’” These articles or sug. 
gestions apparently average from 200 to 800 words 
each, and it is understood that they will be paid 
for at good rates. 


Christian, Youth, 323 N. Thirteenth Street, New 
York, “in addition to using short-stories from 200) 
to 2200 words in length of wholesome Christain 
character, uses nature study fillers, out-of-door 
fillers, and ‘how to make it’ short articles, all suit- 
able for juveniles. Bible puzzles, photos, and fact 
items or fillers of 300 to 1000 words are used if 
suitable,” writes John W. Lane, Jr., associate edi- 
tor. Payment for longer stories is at $15 each; 
fillers, $6 a thousand words; puzzles, $1 to $%. 


Living Age, 280 Broadway, New York, which 
was recently purchased by a new company and 
changed to an illustrated monthly in the flat size, 
is edited by John Blakeless, who writes: “We buy 
articles on travel and world affairs, also transla- 
tions from the foreign press, where the translator 
can show his control of copyright. All translations 
submitted should indicate source and describe brief- 
ly the magazine or other foreign journal from 
which the article comes. Payment for material is 
on acceptance at rates by arrangement. We also 
buy photographs.” 


The Mentor, 250 Park Avenue, New York, a 
Crowell publication, uses some free-lance material. 
Payment is understood to be at 1 cent a word or 
better on acceptance. 


Willett, Clark & Colby, publishers, 440 S. Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, write: “Our chief require 
ment for book-length manuscripts is that a book be 
sufficiently distinctive in its field to warrant its be- 
ing included among the publications that we have 
already issued. All manuscripts, whether by un- 
known or by established writers, will receive im- 
partial consideration, and will be reported on 4s 
promptly as is consistent with a thorough and 
careful examination.” 


Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
New York, Guy Richardson, editor, comments: 
“We beg, we urge, we insist, that contributors limit 
their prose offerings to 300 or 400 words; we pos 
tively refuse to consider manuscripts much in ex: 
cess of 800 words; yet nearly every mail brings ¥% 
articles of from 1200 to 2500 words or more. 
course these are promptly returned. The chances 
of acceptance, other things being equal, are ™ 
proportion to the brevity of the offering.” 
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Absolutely Unsalable 


When I received them—yet, after my edit- 
ing these stories were sold to well-known 


publishers: 

“Delta Justice” Young’s Magazine 
“Fortitude Breezy Stories 
“What’s Wrong With Aviation?’’.............. Collier’s 
“Derelicts” (Novel) Dorrance & Co. 
“5 y Jealousy’ ade ger 
Honor of the Force” Ace-High 
“A Jekyll-Hyde Experience’’ ................. True Story 
“Figs and Thistles’ Magazine 
“The Revolt on the Edith P” ................Action Stories 


Dozens of other stories, sent to me as a last resort, 
were revised and sold—some of them to the very pub- 
lishers who had rejected them before revision. 

If you are in need of editorial assistance, and willing 
to pay a fair price for first-class service, submit your 
manuscript to me for examination and report on cost 
of revision. No charge is made for this report; and 
if you do not care to accept my offer your story will 
be returned to you promptly.. 


RANDAL JULIAN CARNES 
Former Magazine Editor—Iiterary Agent Since 1918 
306-310 Elton Bldg., Tallapoosa, Ga. 
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WRITECRAFTERS 


Endorsed by Editors and Authors 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Every- 
body’s, American, Adventure, Munsey’s, ete. All manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L. Kimball, an 
editor and consulting critic of established reputation and 
15 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of writers 
to a better understanding of story values and editorial re- 
quirements. Send for particulars. ’. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters 


20 Westminster Place, Charlotte, N. C. a 


Don’t Twiddle YOUR Thumbs 


Rather, sit down at your typewriter and turn 
out salable manuscripts. But how? 

My Service will show you, increasing your sales 
and lessening your labor. Send for my circular. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
Box 991, Dept. J Hartford, Conn. 


If you are tired of groping for words 
ree that accurately express your thoughts 
write for a free copy of 


“How Dr. Johnson Would Marvel” 


which shows how you can have instantly available the 
exact word for your every shade of meaning. 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept AJ X 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia 


BOOKS FOR WRITERS 


SAVE MONEY 


By getting these important books for the writer in 
combination with subscription to the Author & 
Journalist. 


CONSCIOUS SHORT-STORY TECHNIQUE—By David 
elock, associate editor of The Author & Journalist. 
It leads the way to clear thinking in fictional tech- 
nique. Postpaid, $1.10. 
WHAT AN EDITOR WANTS—By A. H. Bittner, editor 
of od All-Story Weekly. A volume so full of prac- 
tical help that it deserves a place on the bookshelf of 
a who aspires to write fiction. Postpaid, $1.10. 
book with a year’s subscription..................$2.95 
Both books with subscription ee 3.90 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, PUBLISHERS 
839 Champa Street Denver, Colorado 


HERE’S A SPECIAL OFFER 


that will interest 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


oat us a new subscription (for yourself or a friend) 
pa, € regular rate of $2.00 per year (Canada 25 cents 
by ia and for $1.00 additional we will send you a year’s 
copies of THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST. 
in is offer is subject to withdrawal without notice, as 
back copies is limited. 
2 € year’s back copies are crammed with helpful mes- 
ep ga successful authors and editors, and will give 
Wel W opening installments of Harry Stephen Keeler’s 
Sen ork plot series, which began in the April issue. 
twely $3.00 for 4 new subscription and receive the next 
‘anne stimulating issues and twelve sparkling back 
mbers—“back numbers” in point of time but not in 
Point of value, 


The Author & Journalist, 1839 Champa St., Denver 


Actual Sales Tell the Story 


Are you looking for an efficient sales service for 
your short stories? If so, I am the man who can 
SELL ANY WORTHWHILE SHORT STORY FOR 
YOU at least five times out of ten. Write for folder 
at once! 

JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, Authors’ Agent 
Box 10, Station R New York City 


ARTHUR E. SCOTT 


Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critic 
(Former Editor of Top-Notch Magazine) 
rt criticism, revision, and marketing of manu- 
scripts.| If you want real editorial assistance, write 
for particulars. 


74 Irving Place, New York 


The Comfortable 


Great Northern 
Ho 


tel 
CHICAGO 


\ 


RAVELERS select the Great Northern for its 
wonderful location in Chicago’s “loop”. They 
return because the large comfortable rooms, homelike 
environment, attentive service, excellent food and 
moderate charges make it an ideal hotel. 
400 Newly Furnished Rooms $2.50 a 
Day and Up. Sample Rooms $4.00, |P= 
$5.00, $6.00, $7.00 and $8.00 
WALTER CRAIGHEAD, Manager 


Dearborn Street from Jackson to Quincy 


Garage 
One-Half 
Block 
\\ \ | 
onsent 90 Per Cent | 
| 
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THE SERVICE BUREAU 
FOR WRITERS 


Franklin, Ohio 


—(*JAMES KNAPP REEVE—AGNES M. 
REEVE, editors)—offers competent editorial 
assistance in the criticism, revision, and 
marketing of manuscripts. ome study for 
Student Writers. Book Mss. a specialty, 
correctly typed and prepared for publication. 
Manuscripts marketed. Explanatory leaflets. 
Correspondence Invited. 


Also Text-Books for Writers: 
Modern Photoplay Writing—lIts Crafts- 


manship (Dimick) $3.00 
1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts 

(Reeve) . . 2.50 
Art of Inventing Characters (Polti) 2.50 
The Writer’s Book 2.50 


Juvenile Story Writing (Robinson) _ 2.10 
Technique of Fiction Writing sia 1.75 


36 Dramatic Situations (Polti) - ... 1.50 
Figurative Language ( Reibold) 1.50 
Plotting the Short Story (Chunn) __. 1.00 
Rhymes & Meters (Winslow) _. 15 


How to Write a Short Story (Quirk). .65 
The Way Into Print .50 


Catalogue 30 others 
(*Founder of The Editor) 


Writers’ Service Bureau 
6 Alexander Building, Franklin, Ohio 


SHORT STORY WR 


pupil earned over $5000 i in spare —. 
Hundreds are selling constantly to 
leading publishers. 
Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty-lesson 
course in writing and marketing of the Short-Story 
and sample copy of THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
free. Write today. 


wre d 


One pupil won a $2000 prize. Another 


MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately 

typed by an experienced Authors’ typist; 

50c per 1000 words. Poetry Ic per line. 
HELEN E. STREET 

123 N. 10th St. Olean, N. Y. 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 


A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write. 

MARY ROBERTS RINEHART J says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a fel- 
low craftsman.” 


Single copies 25 cents 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 


$3.00 @ year 


Springfield, Mass. 


Adventure, Spring and Macdougal Stree: 
New York, “is looking for a really excellent Ays. 
tralian story in novelette length,” writes Anthony 
M. Rud, editor, “also for a tale of the Gobi De. 
ert; for a yarn of Borneo, Noumea, the Adama 
the Siberian Steppes, the Ivory Coast 
or, in other words, any good story of the fa 
places. Preferred length, up to 35,000 words, 0; 
course, a really vital serial novel always can wir 
its way; but serials are more plentiful with y 
than any other length story. Since most of the« 
are arranged for in advance, a beginning write 
will find his chance somewhat better in the nove. 
ette or short-story field. As always, Adventyy; 
offers a warm welcome to new authors.” 


Hygeia, 535 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, is 2 
health magazine published by the American Meé- 
cal Association. It is reported to pay 1 cent 2 
word or better on publication for contributions 
within its field. Dr. Morris Fishbein is editor. 


Rexall Magazine, published by the United Drug 
Company, Boston, Mass., is a house organ which 
uses occasional short-stories of about 100 words. 
It pays about 1 cent a word on acceptance. 


The United States Civil Service Commission an- 
nounces an open competitive examination for Tech- 
nical Editor. Applications must be on file with 
the Civil Service Commission at Washington, D. 
C., not later than November 21. The examination 
is to fill a vacancy in the Forest Products’ Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis., and vacancies occurring in 
positions requiring similar qualifications. The en- 
trance salary is $3,800 a year. Higher-salaried posi- 
tions are filled through promotion. The duties in- 
clude the critical review of scientific and technical 
manuscripts pertaining to forest research and wood 
utilization and embodying principles of physics, 
chemistry, biology, and economics with a view to 
securing accurate and adequate presentation. The 
appointee will be required to assist authors in the 
selection and arrangement of their material: t 
determine the suitability of material for publication 
in various periodicals; to revise manuscripts for 
logical arrangement and grammatical correctness; 
and to supervise the preparation of copy in propét 
mechanical form for the printer. Competitors will 
not be required to report for examination at any 
place, but will be rated on their education, training, 
experience, and fitness, and samples of work filed 
by the applicant. Full information may be obtained 
from the United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C., or from the secretary of the 
United States Civil Service Board of Examiners 
at the post office or custom house in any city. 

The Nation's Health, Chicago, has combined 
with the American Journal of Public Health, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York. 

Youth, Weekly Unity, and Unity, publications 
of the Unity School of Christianity, Kansas City, 
are overstocked. 
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THE S. T. C. NEWS 


A Page of Comment and Gossip About the 
Simplified Training Course and Fiction 


Writing Topics in General 


Vou. V, No. 11 


Novemser, 1928 


Eprrep By Davm 


GOOD RECIPE 


5, T. C. Student Sends Follow- 
ing Letter, Telling of Value 
of Course 


a word about my little suc- 
Pao for the last month. Within that 
time I have disposed of four more 
stories: One to Ace High, “Snapper 
Backs a Blazer;’’ and three to Wild 
West, “Trouble at Trail’s End, The 
Smoky Kid Backfires,” and ‘““Mystery 
at Bubbling Poison.” That makes 
fifteen Wild West has taken, out of 
sixteen submitted. The one reject, re- 
tured because it was a bit hard- 
foiled,” sold to Cowboy Stories at an 
advance in word rate and may be 
the opening wedge into another 


t. 

— Oliphant, of Wild West 1 have 
found a prince to deal with. The 
story that seems to hit the spot with 
him is one with action from the 
opening paragraph, a likeable prin- 
cipal character (youthful), and an in- 
teweaving of authentic facts about 
customs and habits of the West. Pro- 
fanity is “out,” and so are crooked 
law officers. Decisions are prompt, 
and checks just as speedy. 

The very first lesson group of the 
Simplified Training Course gave me 
just the recipe for which I was look- 
ing. Acceptances have been steady 
ever since I began putting its prin- 
ciples to work. Composition of stories 
now seems to come faster, and I hope 
soon to be able to devote real time 
to the S. T. C. while also maintaining 
a steady output of fiction. 


UNIQUE CONTEST 


ST. C. News Is Featuring 
Interesting Short-Story 
Competition 


Brevity is an art. 

The newspaper in miniature, The 
S. T. C. News, is sponsoring a short 
short-story contest. The very diffi- 
culty of condensing drama, emotional 
feeling and characterization into a 
few words, makes the News’ contest 
one of considerable technical dexterity. 
No short-story submitted is to be 
over five hundred words. Each con- 
tribution must be a short-story. Out- 
lines, sketches, anecdotes, are barred. 

you know what a short-story is? 
ave you sufficient technical training 
and technical skill to cram all that 
is required of a short-story into a 
short short-story of five hundred 
words? 
_ This contest is a challenge to your 
ingenuity, to your dexterity, to your 
all-around fitness as an author. The 
contest will continue until January 1, 
119, before which time ali contribu- 
tions must be in. Send MSS. to The 
. T. C. News, care of The Author & 
Journalist. As many stories will be 
Printed as space will permit. 

or the best story submitted, five 
llars cash will be paid; second best, 
4 year’s subscription to The Author 

ournalist; third best, a copy of 
tlock’s “Conscious Short-story 
echnique.”” Besides the prizes, a cer- 
tificate will be given to the author of 
‘very story printed. This certificate 
will be good for five dollars applied 


against an enrollment in the Simpli- 
fied Training Course. S. T. C. stu- 
dents winning a certificate may apply 
it as a cash payment against their 
tuition fee. The contest is open to 
all writers, whether or not they are 
S. T. C. students. 


“On July 30th, I received an accept- 
ance from Cabaret Stories for my 
story, ‘The Man With the Violin.’ ”"— 
E. E. Crissman, Alba, Mo! 


PROVOKED 


S. T. C. Registrar Replies in 
Warm Terms to Corre- 
spondence “Graduate” 


The registrar of the Simplified 
Training Course was provoked, and 
expressed himself with some feeling 
in replying to a correspondent. ‘This 
man believed that he was beyond the 
need of training, except the most ad- 
vanced kind, because he had received 
a good “grade” on the work he had 
done for a correspondence ‘‘course”’ 
in fiction writing. He submitted a 
story to back up his statements, but 
it succeeded in revealing how pitifully 
untrained he was for all of his ‘‘grad- 
uation’ from the correspondence 
school. 

This satisfaction with his excellent 
“marks” at “school” led the S. T. C. 
registrar to reply in part as follows: 


I suggest that you take our 
complete training, which will 
equip you thoroughly for  suc- 
cess. The S. T. C. gives no 
grades, makes no_ impractical 
comments on writing. It is de- 
cidedly a training course, devel- 
oping each individual student’s 
talent and helping him in the 
quickest and easiest way to sell 
his work. 

What you need is thorough-go- 
ing training in the whole field of 
fiction writing—from the profes- 
sional viewpoint. Perhaps you 
will need to unlearn a good deal 
of what you’ have learned. 
Schoolbook and classroom meth- 
ods mean nothing in the practi- 
cal business of selling fiction to 
the magazines. 

You do not care whether an 
instructor thinks your work rates 
a 95 or 99 or whatnot. You, as 
a writer, want to know if your 
work will appeal to editors, if it 
is salable. 

And you want training that 
will tell you that and help you to 
achieve success. 

You will get such training 
should you enroll for the S. T. C. 
It is not my intention to “high- 
power” you into enrolling. We do 
not need to resort to such meth- 
ods. In the i: = run, it makes 
little differer~ whether we get 
one more student or not. But it 
does arouse me to express my- 
self when I come in contact with 
“graduates” of so-called ‘‘courses 
in writing’? who are supposed to 
be equipped with the technique of 
the short-story, but who have 
secured no more than a good deal 
of reading and a grade! 


MAKES GOOD 


S. T. C. Fulfills Its Promises, 
According to S. T. C. 
Student 


The Simplified Training Course 
makes good its claims, so states an 
S. T. C. student after a year’s experi- 
ence with The Author & Journalist’s 
internationally known training. The 
S C. makes several well-substan- 
tiated claims; it asserts that it gives 
professional, practical training to 
meet the individual’s needs; that it is 
interested in the progress each stu- 
dent makes, and that it serves as a 
constant inspiration and encourage- 
ment to the student. 

Following is an except from a letter 
written by a student in Los Angeles 
to the director of the S. T. Cv 

Am in receipt of yours of October 4th, 
stating that you have been looking for 
more of my assignments; that it has 
been some time since I sent you any 
of my work, and that you assume some- 
thing must be wrong. There certainly 
has been an excellent reason for the con- 
siderable lapse of time existing between 
the submission of my last assignment 
and the present date. Your course has 
already proved of such remarkable value 
that I have found it impossible to re- 
frain from creating a number of short- 
stories. ,Therefore, your second para- 
graph conclusion is entirely correct. I 
emphatically agree with you that a 
completion of your course will enable 
me to do much better work. My World 
War service disability of neuritis still 
handicaps me to some extent. How- 
ever, I expect to send you another as 
signment within the next two weeks. 

Discouragement has never bothered 
me much. When I first began writing, 
thirteen years ago, I realized it might 
be a number of years before I wrote 
salable stories. One must serve an ap- 
prenticeship in writing as well as in any 
other trade. 

All you say in favor of the &. T. C. 
is certainly true. I cannot praise it too 
highly or overestimate its value to me. 

Please be sure that I deeply appre- 
ciate your eagerness to assist me with 
my problems. 


SYMPATHETIC 


My dear Mr. Raffelock: : 

eo writing you about this story 
as some way you have by mail a 
more human and sympathetic nature 
than other critics, and I feel as 
though a poor ambitious “greenie” 
would be safe and would receive both 
comfort and counsel from you, as you 
are always friendly toward the stu- 


dent. 
G. T. H., Tennessee. 


“My name appeared on_ the book- 
stalls in August in Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Ace High, Real Detective 
Tales—and off the bookstalls in a 
number of other magazines.’’—Alfred 
I. Tooke, Los Angeles, Calif. 


I am so pleased with the course 
that I want to tell everyone when 
complete one of the assignments.— 
G. ¢ B., Seattle, Wash. 
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Grit, Williamsport, Pa., in addition to articles, 
with pictures, for which it pays %4 cent a word 
on publication, also buys short editorials not ex- 
ceeding 150 words in length, for which it pays 
$1 on publication. Address “People’s Forum.” It 
pays $1 each for “short cuts” and new discoveries 
in the household, not exceeding 75 words. Do not 
send recipes. Address “Woman’s Exchange.” It 
pays $1 each, on publication, for letters of not 
more than 75 words telling of some brave act or 
help accorded to a person in distress. Address 
“Aunt Beth.” Grit’s fiction magazine section is 
practically a closed market to freelance contrib- 
utors, as it is composed of syndicated material. 


Love Romances, 271 Madison Avenue, New 
York, is one of the Fiction House group under 
the managing editorship of Harriet A. Bradfield, 
who writes: “We want strongly plotted love in- 
terest, emphasizing the human side of characters 
and avoiding the unnatural, old-fashioned melo- 
drama. Keep away from the trite old plot which 
centers about an automobile collision for its chief 
interest.” Short-stories, novelettes, and serials are 
used, with payment at 1 cent a word up, on accept- 
ance. 


North American Review, 9 E. Thirty-seventh 
Street, New York, announces the appointment of 
Kenneth Payne as editorial director. Articles and 
short-stories critically interpreting present-day 
social tendencies will be used. 


Paris Nights, 1008 W. York Street, Philadel- 


‘phia (formerly at Drexel Building), announces 


that H. A. Shade has succeeded W. H. Kofoed as 
managing editor. Mr. Shade writes: “The same 
characteristics will prevail as heretofore. We want 
gay short-stories of Parisian background from 1500 
to 3000 words in length, articles about the gay 
side of Paris, verse up to sixteen lines, and jokes, 
with payment on publication at % cent a word; 
verse, 15 cents a line; jokes, 50 cents, and para- 
graphs, 35 cents each. Any of your readers that 
have copy that they want to submit or re-submit 
can do so at this time.” 


The Independent, Boston, Mass., has been com- 
bined with The Outlook, 120 E. Sixteenth Street. 
New York. 


Discontinued 


Play Land, Cleveland, Ohio. 
How, New York. 
The Southern Merchant, Atlanta, Ga. 


Prize Contests 


True Story Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New 
York, announces: “The series of true story manu- 
script contests which ended on August 31st was 
so gratifyingly successful that it has been decided 
to continue running such contests indefinitely. 


Each month until further notice, nine stories yj) 
be chosen, for which $3000 will be paid in amounts 
as follows: First prize, $1000; second, $600; third, 
$400; fourth, two of $200 each; fifth, four of $15) 
each. All stories must be written in the first per. 
son, based on facts that happened either in th 
lives of the writers or to people of their acquaint. 
ance, proper evidence of truth to be furnished by 
writers upon request. Stories of less than 25) 
words will not be considered. At top of first page 
record the total number of words. Print full name 
and address in upper right-hand corner of first 
page. Unavailable stories will be returned as soon 
as rejected by the judges, irrespective of closing 
date. Address True Story Manuscript Contest. 


Love Affairs Magazine, Robbinsdale, Minn,, is 
offering a first prize of $500, second of $100, third 
of $75, fourth of $50, and eleven prizes of $2 
each, for solutions to “The Love Nest Murder 
Mystery,” beginning in the January issue. The ob- 
ject is to determine the murderer in the case 
through the process of deduction. The contest will 
close before the final instalment appears, midnight, 
April 10, 1929. 


Prize Story Magazine, 33 W. Sixtieth Street, 
New York, awarded its first prize of $500 for the 
best story in its August issue to Sophie Wenzel 
Ellis, the second prize of $250 to Edna Bell Se- 
ward, the third prize of $150 to H. L. Gates, and 
the fourth prize of $100 to Roy Milton Iliff. The 
prizes were awarded on the basis of readers’ voting. 
A similar list of prizes is awarded in connection 
with the stories published in each issue. The vot- 
ing for stories in the November issue closes No- 
vember 10th. Readers sending in the best letters at 
the time of forwarding a voting coupon receive 
prizes of $500 down to $5, with additional prizes 
of subscriptions. 


The contest conducted by Charles H. Baker, Jr, 
of Doubleday, Doran & Company, 244 Madison 
Avenue, New York, for best letters on “Rejections 
of 1927,” as previously announced, is based on the 
volume published early this year and entitled as 
above. It has nothing to do with the forthcoming 
volume, “Rejections of 1928,” Mr. Baker writes. 
“Quite a few writers have drawn a hasty conclu- 
sion that this $50 contest applies to manuscripts for 
a new book, whereas it applies to the three best 
letters received from readers of THE Autor & 
Journauist who have read ‘Rejections of 192, 
telling us which is the best and the poorest story 
in the book. The closing date of this contest % 
December 1, 1928. 


The McClure’s Magazine-Frederick A. Stokes 
Company $7500 prize contest for the best mystery 
novel submitted before January 1, 1929, is handled 
through Curtis Brown, Ltd., 116 W. Thirty-ninth 
Street, New York, from whom entrance blanks 
may be secured. 
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Northwestern University Law Department offers 
2 $1000 prize and a bronze medal, with two second 
prizes of $100 each for the best essays or mono- 
graphs on “Scientific Property,” that is, “the exten- 
sion of the patent or copyright laws so as to recog- 
nize a right, in the discoverer of a scientific prin- 
ciple, to some share of the profits. The law has 
not hitherto recognized such a right.” Closing date, 
March 1, 1929. 


Screen Secrets, Robbinsdale, Minn., offers a mo- 
tion-picture fan identification contest in its Decem- 
her issue, the contest closing January 10, 1928. 
Prizes are $750, $300, $200, $50, and twenty of 
$20 each. Contestants must identify the six moving 
picture players whose portraits appear in the De- 
cember issue and submit a brief essay on one of 
the players on the list, explaining why he or she 
is the contestant’s favorite player. 


Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, an- 
nounces: “Write us a letter telling about your 
favorite kind of cooker, whether it be fireless 
cooker, pressure cooker, waterless cooker, Dutch 
oven, or what not. Letter should not be longer 
than 300 words. Prizes are $5, $3, $2, and five of 
$1 each. Send letters to Editorial Department, 
before November 15, 1928.” Successful Farming 
buys recipes, paying $1 each for all used. 


The Lorenz Publishing Company, Third and 


| Madison Streets, Dayton, Ohio, offers prizes of 


$250 to $50 for best anthems for mixed voices. 
Compositions must be submitted under nom de 
flume, with the composer’s name and address in 
accompanying sealed envelope. Closing date, Feb- 
tuary 1, 1929. Full conditions will be sent by the 
Lorenz Company. 


Modern Priscilla, 470 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, 
is conducting a “Beautify Your Home” contest, to 
carry through several issues. In the September is- 
suea contest for beautifying the living room was 
offered. In the October number there were two con- 
tests, covering the children’s room or nursery and 
the girls’ room. In the November issue the con- 
test is for the boys’ room. The prizes for each con- 
test are $75, $50, $25, and $10, with five smaller 
prizes, Contestants should write for details, stating 
in which room or rooms they are interested. Con- 
fest on boys’ room closes April, 1929. Address 
Miss E. A. Wright, as above. Modern Priscilla 
also buys recipes and shortcuts for the home, brief 
tems, paying $1 each, on acceptance. None re- 
tuned. Address “Helps Department.” 


Evaporated Milk Association, Illinois Merchants’ 
Bank Building, Chicago, offers $10,000 in prizes, 
ranging from $2000 to $10 each, for the best series 
of three daily menus designed to put as much 
‘vaporated milk as possible in the diet of each 
member of the family. Details may be obtained 
= the Association. Closing date, December 31, 


American Farm Bureau Federation, 58 E. Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago, offers prizes to the value 
of $300 down to $20 in lumber or lumber products 
for best letters, accompanied by sketches, from 
farm men and women describing the ideal farm 
home. Closing date, February 15, 1929. 


Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, pub- 
lishes in its October and November issues a page 
of pictures of garden flowers, in colors, offering 
prizes of $50 to $1 for naming these flowers. Con- 
test closes January 1, 1928. 


Liberty, 247 Park Avenue, New York, is offering 
$50 each for acceptable cover ideas, involving a 
continuation of the Leslie Thrasher series dealing 
with Sandy and Lil. A series of suggestions may 
be made. The closing date is December 31, 1928. 
Address Leslie Thrasher, Cover Contest, care of 
Liberty. 


Harper & Brothers, 49 E. Thirty-third Street, 
New York, offer a $10,000 prize, of which $8000 is 
an advance on royalties, for the best novel by an 
American citizen who has not published a novel 
in book form prior to January 1, 1919. Only manu- 
scripts of unpublished books containing more than 
30,000 words will be considered. Closing date, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1929. Manuscripts must be accompanied by 
a declaration that the manuscript is submitted in 
competition for the prize., The form of declaration 
and full conditions should be secured from the 
publishers. 


The Longmans, Green and Company contest for 
a juvenile novel of 50,000 to 60,000 words, of which 
details have been previously published, closes De- 
cember 31, 1928. The prize is $2000 in addition 
to royalties. Address Contest Editor, Children’s 
Book Department, Longmans, Green & Company, 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, for conditions and 
contest blank. 


The $25,000 war novel competition conducted by 
Houghton Mifflin Company and The American 
Legion Monthly, closes May 1, 1929. Intending con- 
testants should write to Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 2 Park Street, Boston, for conditions and 
entrance blank. 


| WISCONSIN TYPIST 


Distinctive typing; dictionary service; one car- 
Prose: copying from typed copy, 50c per 

; from handwritten, 75c per 1000 words. 

: lc per line. Literary revision, 50c per 1000 


AGNES C. HOLM 
17ila Spring Street 


Racine, Wis. 


Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed. 
Reasonable rates, prompt service. 
MRS. C. K. FELT 
5918 McCall St. Oakland, Calif. 
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Make Your Stories Bring Checks 


“The Way Past the Editor’’ 


Tells How 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST has gone to considerable effort 
and expense to publish a booklet, “The Way Past the Editor.” 
It contains information of value to every writer, it carries en- 
couragement and practical advice for it shows the way to 
“the way past the editor.” 


The booklet is gladly sent without cost to anyone asking for 
it. Learn of a method of developing your literary ability that 
is new, simplified, professional and highly practical. Dis- . 
cover, as are writers all over the United States, that to be 
without the personal training given by THE AUTHOR & JoUR-: 
NALIST’S SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE is to deprive oneself of 
the greatest single agent, apart from native ability, for achiev- 


ing literary success. 


The day of the haphazard amateur author is past; in the fic- 


tion field today, 


the trained suc- 
ceed. Dozens of 
student - writers 
are enrolling in 
t h e Simplified 
Training Course. 
Can you afford to 
neglect to investi- 
gate the one 
training course 
that is recognized 
as the standard 
by editors and 
successful 
writers? 


Send today for 
your copy of 
“The Way Past 
the Editor.” 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 
8. T. C. Dept., 
1839 Ges Street, Denver, Colo. 
Fhe send me, without obligation 
on my your free booklet oe 
Way Past the Editor,” and full in- 
formation about the Simplified Train- 
ing course in Short-Story Writing. 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Dear Mr. Raffelock: 


I have examined thoroughly 
the Simplified Training Course 
which you recently sent me. My 
writing experience covers some 
twelve years, but it is only the 
last three or four years that I 
have been making a living “—_ 
my Underwood. With the S. 

before me when I started, 7 
could have given my time ex- 
clusively to writing a great deal 
sooner. 


Your course contains, in logical 
sequence, everything it took me 
six years to learn in haphazard, 
illogical sequence. I think it is 
an outrage to put this course 
into the hands of those beginning 
to write. It gives them, in a 
few months, everything it took 
us who did not have the oppor- 
tunity of taking the S c 
years to learn. 


Sincerely, 
JACK WOODFORD. 


JACK WOODFORD is a highly prolific and versatile writer, hav- 
ing sold more than 1,500 stories to 68 publications in the United 
States and Europe, covering in range such diversified magazines 28 
Ten Story Book, Argosy- Allstory, American Mercury, Exile, 


almost the entire range in between 


Mr. Woodford is a young 


man, somewhat past thirty, and is coming rapidly to the fore as 
one of the outstanding American authors. 


(Sixth of Series of Endorsements by Famous Authors) 
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